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BILBBATURB, 


THE BIRTH-DAYS. 
Since thou wert born, beloved one! ten changeful years have cast 
Their shadowsinto Time, and now—thy life is of the Past. 
And three—what dark and lonely ones !—their weary course have sped 
Since, early summoned back to God, thy place was with the Dead. 
The glance that spoke, the winning smile, the radiance of thy brow, 
And every sweet and thrilling tone—their memory haunts me now ; 
For beautiful as brief, alas! hath been thy stay on earth, 
And baffled Hope aye loves to muse upon the loved one’s worth : 
Affection sadly lingers o’er its broken dream of bliss, 
And mourns thee yet, though thine is now a beiterhome than this. 





Ten years ago '—how blithely stirr’d the spirit on that morn 

When thou, oh, child of many hopes! to glad our hearts wert born. 
Was ever deeper welcome than those hearts accorded thee 2 

Was ever more resemblance than all eyes would fainly see ? 

Oh, fond ones were around thee! and no dearer task than this 

To press thy little lips to theirs and give the primal kiss. 

We counted first thy life by days, which grew to happy years, 

And ever, when our hopes were dull'd, thy smile dispersed our fears ; 
A solace wert thou, lovely one! Abovea grave of mine 

Methought thy tears would fall; alas! I now weep over thine 


And when—oh ! far beyond thy years—thy searching spirit sought 

In song and story the rich gems which lofty Genius brought, 

Oh! what a whirl of joy was ours to dream what time would bring— 
To think how bright thy summer when thus budding was thy spring ! 
Then, as the ctrcling year’s return thy birthday brought again, ; 
Far distant were all avguries of sorrow or of pain. as 

We saw thee bright, we knew thee dear, nor thought that there could be. 
The mortal taint of ill or death in aught so fair as thee. 

That was a holyday of love the circling year brought back, 

In which we traced, beloved one ! thy travel in life’s track. 


We kept that birthday joyfully, which now again we keep, 

With all the tenderness of love, and struggle not to weep ; 

We talk of thine endearing ways, and of thy gentle mirth, 

Which sunn'd our hearts, as if there were no sorrow on the earth. 
Many a heart-memoried word of thine, oft-named, again we trace, 
And many a burst of joy, which breathed sweet music o’er thy face. 
If then our converse falter into silence still and deep— 

Grief’s hushed silence—do not deem it is because we weep. 

Too strong for words, too deep for tears, the feelings that arise, 
When Faith doth whisper—Now thou hast thy birthright in the skies. 


If in that radiant spirit-land where, sinless one ! thou art, 

Thy mind can earthward turn, and read the thoughts that stir the heart, 
Then thou dost know, though strong our grief as human grief can be, 
We would not, if we could, renew Mortality for thee. 

Brief was thy pilgrimage below—too brief to feel its strife— 

Death to thy soul the birthday brought of an Eternal Life. 

Enfranchised one ! whose place is with the Watchers round the Throne, 
It is for frail Humanity to mourn that thou art gone ; 

But Faith instructs us, whatsoe’er our crush’d affections’ pain, 

Unkind or vain to wish for thee the chains of earth again. 


For, far beyond the world of cfire thy soul hath stretch’d its wing ; 

Thou sittest by Life’s holy fount, and drinkest from its spring. 

A brighter bloom is on thy cheek than what on earth it wore,— 

A heavenlier lustre lights thine eyes than what they had of yore. 

A richer melody doth blend its music with thy voice, 

As it swells in praise before the throne,—and should we not rejoice ! 

Thou hast gone home, departed one !—chainless, thou art, and free ; 

We linger for that second birth whch brings us unto thee,— 

Where, beautiful! thine angel-plumesare folded on thy breast, 

And the cares of earth are ended, and the weary are at rest. 
February 23, 1839. . R. S.M 


LINES PRESENTED WITH SOME FLOWERS. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 

In the moonlight they were gathered, 
Dew-besprinkled flowers— 

In the clear, unclouded moonlight, 
Falling in pale showers, 

On the silvery-gleaming foliage 
Of the garden bowers. 


Angels may have looked upon them 
From their homes on high ; 

Fairies may be hid within them, 
Viewless to the eye ;— 

Cast them not away, sweet lady, 
When they droop and die. 


[ have read in olden story, 
That strange virtue oft is found 
In the blossoms culled by moonlight, 
From the dewy ground. 
Let them touch thy check, I pray thee, 
Let them lie upon thy breast ; ‘ 
They may cool that flushed cheek’s fever, 
They may give that bosom rest ; 
And such blessings breathe from out them, 
When in thine embrace they're prest ! 





CHILDKEN. 

What a charming word is the one we have written—“ Children !” 
of joy, of hope, o1 filial gratitude and love, of happy homes, of cheerful fire- 
sides, of family banquets, of festive holydays, of daughterly tenderness, of the 
protection and defence offered by a son to his mother, of tales told of seers and 
soothsayers, of ghosts and apparitions, to pass away the last half-hour before 
bed-time, of pleasure-parties, of healthful games and mirthful sports, of fun and 
frolic, and of the poetry and sunshine of life, without either its tempests or its 
clouds. “Children!” ‘There is something falismanic in the influence, harmo- 
ious in the sound, cheering in the promise, of that sweet word. Chaucer would 
make us in love with them when he says,— 

‘* A little scole of Christen folk ther stood 
Down at the ferther end, in which ther were 
Chiidren an hepe, comen of Cristen blood, 
‘That learned in that scole yere by yere, 
Sweete manere doctrine as men used there 
This is to say, to singen and to rede 

As smale children don in hir childhede.” 

Blees their charming voices! say we. ‘The notes of such a band are worth 
all the songs of al! the feathered songsters of ten thousand groves. 

Childhood is the layghing month of May; the butterfly’s merricst whirl ; the 


It speaks | 





i 











lark’s highest matin ascent and song ; the green grass blade looking its veriest | 


best ; the pretty flower of gayest dress, and refreshing springtime odour ; the 


out care, and of bliss without alloy. Childhood! why its very showers are 
dew-drops, and its passing tears are followed by refreshment and hope. We 
never think of children without associating with that dear word the sorrow of 
he was indeed bereft. Rachel might well weep for her offspring because they 
were not. Benjamin, the beloved one, excited no excessive or unnatural anxi- 
ety. Yes, blessed is the man who hath his quiver full of them, for he shall 
not be ashamed to meet his enemies inthe gate; and he who described them 
as olive-branches round about his table had aheart, as well asa harp, well 
saree to all that was delicate, refined, sensitive, graceful, and yet thril- 
ing. 

Alas! the circle, so beauteous and compact, is sometimes broken, the spell is 
dissolved : the witchery of scenes, which must be felt, for they cannot be de- 
scribed, is destroyed, for Death, with his Marplot hand, puts an ond to so much 
of bliss, and the * flock” is dispersed, and despairing. 

Who has not witnessed such a scene as this in the course of his pilgrimage, 
even though it has been but a short one, of a happy home, a lovely and loving 
family, suddenly deprived of its crown of rejoicing, its bond of union, its magi- 
cal wand, its great connecting link in the chain of family hopes and attach- 
ments, by the death of the mother? Oh. what burning tears ; what heart-sobs 
and throes ; what renunciation of all hope, as well as of all enjoyment was 
there! And when the agony of the first moments has subsided to a less noisy, 
but not less real grief,who has not witnessed, in some period of his life, the dear 
children gather round their grief-worn and distracted father, whilst he has ad- 
dressed them in language like the following !— 

‘Cone gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock, 

And I will tell of him who brought 
Pure water from the rock ; 

Who boldly led God’s people forth 
From Egypt’s wrath and guile, 

And once a cradled babe did float 
All helpless onthe Nile. 


Y ou’re weary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide, 

Think ye of her, who knew so well 
Your tender thought to guide, 

Who could to Wisdom’s sacred love 
Your fix’d attention claim? 

Ab! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name. 


‘Tis time to sing your evening hymn, 
My youngest infant dove, 

Come press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love; 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng,— 

Cling, as you used to cling to her, 
Who sings the angels’ song. 


Begin, sweet birds, th’ accustomed strain, 
Come, warble loud and clear, 

Alas! alas ! you're weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear. 

Good night !—go say the prayer she taught 
Beside your little bed ; 

The lips that used to bless vou there 
Are silent with the dead. 


A father's hand your course may guide, 
Amid the thorns of life ; 

His care protect those shrinking plants, 
That dread the storms of strife. 

But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother write? 

Who touch the strings that rule the soul ! 
Dear, sinitten flock !—Good night !” 


But we must not be gloomy; for with children there must always be some 
brightness, some spring-time, some sunshine, some hope, some joy. Let us, 
then, forget our sadness, and cling to our flowers ; place no withered plant, no 
emblem of sickness or of death in our nosegay, but revel with delight in the 
rich, varied, interesting, and joy-imparting ‘ parterre” of those best and sweet- 
est of all flowers—dear children. 


MASTER JOHNNY; THE SNOW-DROP. 
‘Mercy on's! a bearne, avery pretty bearne ! 
A boy, a child, I wonder !""—Shakspeare. 

Yes, a very pretty bearne, but cease your wonderment about his sex, Master 
Shakspeare, for this very pretty bearne is—Master Johnny ! Did you ever see 
such a boy in your life! He is just six years of age. Do look at his beaming 
face, his long bright ringlets of flaxen hair, his eyes like loadstones, and his 
breath sweet air. What a delicious perfume is the breath of a healthy and a 
happy child! We love the odours of the May thorn, of the full rose, of the sprig 
of lavender so blue, of the honeysuckle, the jasmine, so delicate and tender, 
and of the woodbine, with all its associations of cottage life, and of peace and 
repose ; but what are these to the untainted purity of the sweet oreath of adar 
ling child? We love to rise with the morning bird and tres d the enamelled 
plains, drinking inthe first rich draught of the fresh pure a‘r, and to hear the 
carol of the lark who hails the orb of day. But what are chese delights when 
compared with a morning kiss from Master Johnny, brighter than ten thousand 
stars, and full of hope, animation, ardour, and love ! 

Master Johny is the perfection of a boy. He would not do fora girl, for 
he is too noisy, garrulous, full of sport and fun, frolic and ‘ topsy-turvyness,”’ 
for his less romping and less rackety sisters and cousins ; but he is a prince of 
a boy, anda glorious creature. He thinks not of eating, or drinking, or sleep- 
ing ; Of reading, or writing, or learning; but of fun, downright fun,—play, 
downright play, to-day, to-morrow, the day after,—forever. When he is hun- 
gry, he will munch dry bread, without any condiments as helps to his diges- 
tion. When he is thirsty, he will drink water from the brook, the pump, the 
fountain, or the river, without even a goblet or a glass for his nectar. When 


Morpheus hugs him so closely that he cannot resist his influences, but submits | 


to his sway, he cares not where he sleeps, or with whom he reposes. In art- 
less innocence he throws wide? his arms, rests on his little back, opens his 
sweet mouth, and scarcely berathes, so soft and beauteous are his slumbers, 
whilst his robe which covers | 
up and present his white, soft, and dimpled arms 

“* Days of my childhood, where the wild flowers grow, 

From morn I've strayed till twilight gloom’d again, 

When I recall my long since pleasures, then 

So sweet, so pure, so simple, and so true, 

Mine eyes grow misty with regretful dew ; 

To think that, like a dream, they’re gone; I yearn 

And sigh for bliss that never can return.” 
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Master Johnny is the best of all possible playfellows, provided ialways, ne- 


: | vertheless, that he be allowed by each and every one of his comrades to take 
sunshine of a day without night, of fatigue without depression, of repose with- | 


the lead. Bat-and-ball, peg-top, humming-top, buttons, marbles, from lag out 
to tor in the ring, hoops and hoop, kites and cricket, overing backs, and every 
thing else in the world, which his youthful fingers can touch and manage, he 


, | is willing to attempt and to excel in, with extraordinary rapidity. But he is so 
the patriarch, who exclaimed, in the bitterness of his grief, that without them | 


impetuoas in his decisions, and so vivid in his insight, not only into himself, but 
also into others, that he resists any encroachment on his imagined preroga- 
tives with the most decided air, and maintains his dignity and pre-eminence 
with a nod of the head, a frown of the brow, or a curl of the lp. Yet it must 
not be imagined that Master Johnny is an imperious or a haughty boy, for that 
would be shamefully to libel him. Bat some spirits are formed to govern, 
others to obey. Few fof his playmates ever attempt resistance to his dictum ; 
not because they fear him, bat because experience has already taught them 
that his decisions are generally correct. ‘They have a childish confidence, that, 
under his auspices, they will be happy; and so whilst he drives them about 
with packthread reins and wooden bits, and even with martingales between their 
legs. they prefer to be his horses, though he whips them occasionally with his 
long piece of white cord attached to a smali broken-off branch of a tree, ra- 
then than themselves to be the drivers. Dear happy souls! how they scamper 
and prance, run in the ditches, climb up the banks, kick and caper, and dance, 
whilst Master Johnny cries out ‘“‘ Whoa!” at the very top of his voice. But 
“whoa” they will not, and the more he wishes them to stop, the less disposed 
they are to obey him. j ; 

Oh the joys of boyhood, but of childhood boyishness--of the time of which 
Byron hath spoken in his description of the sheep-watcher :— 

“The little shepherd, in his white capote, 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock, 
Or in his cave awaits the tempest shock.” 

“ Show all away—all away, out of my master's crop!” shouts the youthful, 
the boyish frightener of rooks and crows from the rising crops in the corn- 
fields: ‘‘ or I will come with my long gun, and you shall fly, and I will run— 
show all away—all away!” What notes of music are those sounds in the 
spring of the year! How the concerts, the operas, and the oratorios, dwindle 
into insignificance and contempt before the wood and forést notes of the chil- 
dren who gather the sticks, or who pick up the acorns and the beetle-nuts, or 
who go ‘* a-Maying” with Aurora, or who even tend the few sheep in the wil- 
derness,— 

: “« Sing again the notes so dear, 
Echo breathe them in mine ear.” 

“Master Johnny,” we have only two words to offer you by way of advice, 
pretty certain, however, that you will not obey us; they are these: “ Pray 
shut the drawing-room door after you whenever dear grandmamma is visiting 
us ;” and ‘remember that when Uncle Eyre has the gout, he would be most 
happy if you would keep at a respectful distance.” Adieu. 


THE THREE YOUNG DARLINGS’ FIRST ACQUAINTANCE. 
Mary was hey father’s pet and her father’s darling. He had other children, 
but éhey were boys. How the heart clings to the only girl or the only boy of 
a family? That child is always sure to have the Benjamin's portion of kisses 
and kindness; of love, and looks of tenderness ; of forgiveness for faults ; and 
of exaggerated estimates of real or supposed excellencies. Nathan's only pet- 
lamb renders the story doubly affecting. ‘* The only son of his mother—and 
she was a widow,” is touching, even to the tenderness of tears. So that this 
attachment to the one boy or one girl is neither unnatural nor criminal. But 
Mary was invited to Aunt Dorothy's, and the good old lady took such a liking 
to her, that she fain would have adopted her ; and month after month rolled on, 
to the utter discomfiiure of her father. What was to be done? Aunt Dorothy 
listened to no “hints,’’ was too much in love with her niece to yield to mere 
suggestions ; and Mary said when she returned home, ‘* Of course, you know, 
papa, I could not say | wished to come home, it would have been so rude, but 
still Idid wish it.” As “hints” and suggestions were unavailing, it became 
necessary to be more candid and explicit ; and the two following missives were 
sent as paternal wishes to be read by both sister and daughter. As they pro- 
duced the desired effect, we give them to the world. ‘They may serve, with 
some slight variations in proper names, for other papas in similar distress, 
* To my only Daughter. 

The morning comes, and Robert brings 

The bread, and toast, and breakfast things, 

And when the tea-urn steams and sings, 

i miss my only daughter. 


And when the cat and kitten purr 
For milk, they used to ask from her, 
And play and lick their spotted fur, 
I miss my only daughter. 


And when my lonely walks I take, 

And Juno tears through briar and brake, 

And frightens fowl, goose, duck and drake, 
I miss my only daughter. 


And when my silent dinner comes, 
Nor broken crusts, nor scattered crumbs 
Mark where she sat and piled her plums, 

| miss my only daughter.” 

This first missive produced a letter from Aunt Dorothy, promising that ar- 
rangements should speedily be made for dear Mary's return; but it was not 
till the following imploring epistle was despatched that Mary was once more re- 
stored tu the arms of her father :— 

“To my absent Daughter. 
Mary, my garden-walks invite thee, 
Mary, my roses will delight thee, 
Heart’s-ease, and lily, and eglantine, 
Their fragrance and their flowers combine 
To adorn thy father’s home, Mary. 


Come to thy father’s home, my love, 

Come, and no longer roam, my love, 

Through the dusty squares and the noisy streets, 

Where none but a stranger the stranger meets, 
And nothing is known of home, Mary. 


Home, home, come home, my child, 

Ever on thee thy father hath smiled ; 

Soul of my soul, and heart of my heart, 

Dear on/y daughter, my Mary thon art, 
Return to thy father and home, Mary.” 


Mary listened to the prayer: Aunt Dorothy wended her way with her niece 


1im exposes his pretty chest, and the sleeves ruck | ¢o the vicarage, and the dear child was delighted to learn that a Mr. and Mrs. 


| Fortescue, with two charming little girls, Jane and Charlotte come to occupy 


“the priory ;” which was a humble but pretty romnant of a once large and 
extensive building, whose walks and garden adjoined those of the vicarage. 
Mary arrived late in the evening, but the next day at peep of dawn she was 
to be seen standing in her little white night-gown at her bed room window, 
staring with all her might at the somewhat distant priory. hoping to catch a 
glance, if it was but one, of hertwo young neighbuurs. Her future compa- 
nions were wrapped in sleep, and dreamed not that their appearance was sought 





—2G4 


for and anticipated at su early aa hour. The hours of five, six, and seven, 
struck upon Mary’s ears before even the servants of Mr. Fortescue were ob- 
served to be rising, and breakfast-time had come and gone ere she sallies forth 
im quest of adventures. Mary knew full well the invisible fence which served 
as the boundary line of the two lawns and gardens, and under the branches of 
2 weeping ash, in the most conspicuous part of the openings between the two 
small estates, she placed her own little camp-stool. More than an hour passed 
away, She had provided herself with a book, but how little of it did she read! 
She turned frequently to the picture in the title-page, but her eyes were 
ayach more frequently fixed on the avenue conducting in the adjoining grounds 
to the priory. Yet Jane and Charlotte did not make their appearance. She 
yee ped through the fence, looked hard at the winding paths, stared with all her 
night at the windows, and then returned to her camp stool and book, but not 
so read, and not to study, for she could do neither, but simply to look again. 
At length she appeared to resign herself to her fate ; and throwing herself upon 
che grass, as near as possible to the green wire hurdles, she basked in the shade 
of the pretty tree and prepared herself for the worst. Her patience and re- 
signation were soon rewarded, for Jane Fortescue arrived with a well-dressed 
doll in-one hand, and a little chair in the other ; whilst Charlotte trundled a 
aoep with bells down the gravel walks of the priory, laughing at the pretty 
aoise the bells made when she applied the stick tothe toy. Mary peeped : 
chat was enough for the moment. Jane looked through she branches of the 
shrubs. Charlotte halted in her progress, and caught up her hoop. Their at- 
titudes were distinct and marked ; not a breath could be heard, not a smile or a 
sign was to be observed. At last Charlotte laughed, and then ran away. Mary 
smiled too. Jane was unprepared to join either the laugh of her sister or the 
smile of Mary, and stood motionless asa statue. Mary gazed at her book, 
ut indulged in sly glimpses of Jane. The former then opened wide her book 
at the title-page, exhibited the picture over her forehead, and said, by her ac- 
tions, though not a word transpired, ‘* Come look at this pretty thing, and shew 
me your doll.” But Jane was less speedy in her decisions than her young 
meighbour. She was not thus easily tempted to commence the desired ac- 
quamianceship. Charlotte was more decided ; and when Mary stood at the 
fence with the book wide open at the picture, Charlotte patted her cheek with 
her pretty little hand, and then took to her heels again, as though she had com- 
mitted some great offence. Jane had by this time disappeared, and Mary con- 
sulted her own dignity by a nearly as rapid retreat. But this state of things 
was not of long duration, for the Miss Fortescues were ever and anon, during 
the next hour, passing up and down all the vistas of the priory, which could be 
seen from the grounds of the vicarage, to ascertain what could have become of 
Miss Mary. 

‘I think she will come soon,” said Jane. 

‘I'm afraid she'll not come out again,’’ replied Charlotte. 

‘1 wish I had spoken to her,” retorted Jane. 

** So do I,”’ said her sister. 

And both, no doubt, inwardly vowed that, should another such opportunity be 
atiorded them, they would profit by it to their heart's conteut. Mary at length 
again made her appearance, and then Jane and Charlotte, so courageous in her 
absence, took to their heels and concealed themselves in a sinall shrubbery as 
she approached the spot whese they were standing :—and all this from pure 

haldish modesty. Mary resumed her seat on the camp-stool, andturned over 
the pages of another book, studded with coloured prints. Whisperings and 
giggllugs were soonheard. The small shrubbery no longer screened the dear 
ciuldren from the view of Mary; and after a somewhat long debate, conducted 
rather by signs than by words, as to which of them should first approach the in- 
visible fence, Charlotte was the most courageous of the two, and opened the 
vagagement by exclaiming, ** This is my doll.’ Mary simply replied, ‘'1 
hought it was your sister's.” There terminated the conversation, but they 
voth leant forward on the opposite sides of the fence, and then retreated, as 
though they had gone quite far enough for that interview. 

Hook on the ground, but on the priory side of the fence, and after having ob- 


served ‘* that it was a pretty book,” ran into the vicarage, admiring at once her | 


own courage, the amiability of Charlotte, and the beauty of herown charming 


3 


doll. The afternoon witnessed the renewal of the morning’s mancuvrings and | 


adventures, but Jane felt it to be her pleasure to exhibit in dumb show her own 
Joil’s bedstead chest of drawers, and looking-glass and boudoir-table, which 
Mary examined in mute astonishment. 

‘Have you gota doll, too i Jane of hery 

‘No—I have got a little dog instead ;"’ and off she darted for ‘ Fanny.’ 
Vow as Fanny was mild, gentle, pretty and playful, such a visitor to the envi- 

s of theinvisible fe was most acceptable ; and Charlotte ventured to 
ask, “Is he good-tempered ! Mary was as i and re- 
lied in the mor osyllabie * Yes ” f 


9 ] 
ask oung neighbour 


lence 





ac as her inquirer, 





ish seated on her camp-stool. ‘The return of Fanny to her own mistress was 
1€ signal for a new feature in the desired ‘‘ approchement,” and Mary ven- 
tured to ask of Jane ** Which she liked best, a doll ora dog!” Jane paused 


She looked first at her own doll, then at that of her sister, then at the house- 


vald furniture” of her doll, and then at pretty Panny, who was frisking about | 
“5 F | 
embarrassed. | 


whilst her mistre-s sought to caress her. Jane was evidently 
She would have declared with the Irishman, that she preferred them both, if 
she had known huw to have said it, but ia default of words to express her 
meaning, she asked simply this question, ** Whose doll do you like best, mine 
or Charlotte's!’ Mary seemed at first too polite to decide so knotty a ques- 
son, but the ingeniousness of youth soon triumphed over all other considera- 
tions, and she gave her preference to the doll of Charlotte. That little crea- 
ture then approached, and held up her blue-eyed beauty to the discriminating 
yedgment of Mary; whilst Charlotte caressed her own doll with yet greater 
affection, and pulled incessantly the string or wire which opened and shut the 
eyes of herown favourite. Jane intended by this little wile to point out to 
her neighbour that though Charlotte’s doll might be somewhat more pretty 
snd tasty than her own, yet that hers had the additional advantage of movea- 
hle eyes. After an hour’s coquetting, conversation commenced by an inquiry 
from Jane of, ‘* Can you skip !’’ Mary assured her that she was “ a very good 
skipper ;’’ and added, ** She was, also, very fond of * swinging ;°”’ which was 





indeed, a very broad hint, for the swing of the priory was in sight, and was | 


constructed to suit little girls by being low, formed of a well-placed chair, and 
suspended by strong and secure ropes. ‘ Let us have a swing, Jane,” said 
‘Charlotte ; and Mary looked, “I should like to swing too.” 
this to be effected? The two families were not yet on visiting terms, and the 
caidness and formalities of life even affect children. But the innocence of 
childhood conquered the rules of maturer years, and Mary climbed over tre 
ren fence, placed herself in the swing, and rewarded her young friends for 
their trouble, or pleasure, in swinging her, by kissing both of them. They 
21ad proceeded to these extraordinary lengths, when Mrs. Fortescue was seen 
mthe distance approaching the three darlings, on perceiving which Mary 
sounded over the grass and the fence with the agility of a gazelle, and was 
soon hidden in the hall of the vicarage. The next day witnessed a further 
progress in this new acquaintance ; and on the third Mary called Jane ‘ dear 

ane ;~ and Charlotte, ‘‘ darling Charlotte ;” whilst both declared to their 


taamma, ‘‘ that Mary was the nicest girl they knew, and they liked to play with | 


er better than with any one else’ 
** Hail to the golden hours of joyous youth, 
The morn of life, when Hope, the enchantress, smiles 
in after years the charming ¢rio often talked of the commencement of their 
Seet acquaintance, which was consummated by a long, ardent, confiding, and 
generous attachment.--[Conclud:d next week. ] 


L 





OUR MESS. 
@ NEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “‘ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c. 
JACK HINTON,THE GUARDSMAN. 
CHAPTER LY.—THE FOUR-IN-HAND. 

My old friend, save in the deeper brown upon his cheek, and some scars 
om French sabres, was nothing altered from the hour in which we parted : 
che same bold generous temperainent, the same blending of recklessness and 
jeep feeling, the wild spirit of adventure, and the gentle tenderness of a child 
-—were all mixed up in his complex nature, for he was every inch an Jrishman 

While the breast of his uniform g!ittered with many across and decorat Qn, 
1¢ scarcely ever alluded to his own feats inthe campaign; nor did he morc 


' 1 \ ai? . > 1e st: > 
han passingly mention the actions where his own conduct had been most con- | the same night we received the adjutant-general’s letter, we started by post for 


spicuous. Indeed, there was a reserve in his whole manner, while speaking 


of the peninsular battles, which J soon discovered proceeded from delicacy to- | 
wards me, knowing how little [ had seen of service from my early imprisonment, 


and fearing lest, in detail of the glorivus career of our armies, he might be in 
icting fresh wounds on one whose fortune forbade him to share in it. 


¢ had received from him when in London. 


She Alviow. 





At the end of afew days, I received from Paris the papers necessary to re- 
lieve me from the restraint of my parole, and was concerting with O'Grady the 
steps necessary to be taken to resume my rank in the service, when an incident 
occurred which altered all our plans for the moment, and, by one of those 
strange casualties which so often occur in life, gave a new current to my own 
fate for ever. 

1 should mention here, that amid all the rejoicings which ushered in the res- 
toration—amid all the flattery by which the allied armies were received—one 
portion of the royalists maintained a dogged, ungenial spirit towards the men 
by whom their cause had been rendered victorious, and never forgave them the 
honour of reviving a dynasty, to which they themselves had contributed no- 
thing. These were the old militaires of Louis XVIII.: the men who, too proud 
or too good-for-nothing to accept service under the emperor, had lain dormant 
during the glorious career of the French armies, and who now, in their hour of 
defeat and adversity, started into life as the representatives of the military ge- 
nius of the country ;—these men, I say, hated the English with a vindictive 
animosity which the old Napoleonist could not equal. Without the generous 
rivalry of an open fue, they felt themselves humbled by comparison with the 
soldiers, whose weather-beaten faces and shattered limbs bore token of a hun- 
dred battles, and for the very cause, too, for which they themselvés were the 
most interested. ‘This ungenerous spirit found vent for itself in a thousand 
petty annoyances, which were practised upon our troops in every town and vil- 
lage of the north of France; and every officer whose billet consigned him to 
the house of a royalist soldier, would gladly have exchanged his quarters for 
the companionship of the most inveterate followers of Napoleon. To an in- 
stance of what [ have mentioned was owing the incident which I am about to 
relate. 

To relieve the ennui of a French village, the officers of the eighteenth had, 
with wonderful expenditure of skill and labour, succeeded in getting up a four- 
in-hand drag, which, to the astonishment and wonder of the natives, was seen 
daily wending its course through the devious alleys and narrow streets of the 
little town, the roof covered with dashing dragooms, whose laughing faces and 
loud- sounding bugles were all deemed so many direct insults by the ill-con- 
ditioned party I have mentioned. 

The unequivocal evidences of dislike they exhibited to this dashing “ turn 
out” formed, I believe, one of its great attractions to the eighteenth, who never 
omitted an occasion, whatever the state of the weather, to issue forth every 
day, with all the noise and uproar they could muster. 

At last, however, the old commissaire de police, whose indignation at the pro- 
ceeding knew no bounds, devised an admirable expedient for annoying our fel- 
lows—one which, supported as 1t was by the law of the country, there was no 
possib.lity of evading. ‘This was, to demand the passport of every officer who 
passed the ** darriere,”’ thus necessitating him to get down from the roof of the 
coach, present his papers, and have them carefully conned and scrutinized, their 
visée looked into, and all sorts of questions propounded 

When it is understood that the only drive led through one or other of these 


proceeding became. Representations were inade to the mayor ever and anon, 
explaining that the passports once produced, no futher inconvenience should be 
incarred—but all te no purpose. Any one who knows France w.]l acknowledge 
how totally inadequa'e a common-sense argument is in the decision of a ques- 
tion before a government functionary. ‘The mayor too was a royalist, and the 
matter was decided against us. 

Argument and reason having failed, the gallant eighteenth came to the re- 
solution to try force, and accordingly it was decided that next morning we 
should charge the barriere in full gallop, as it was rightly conjectured that no 
French employé would feel disposed to encounter the rush of a four-in-hand, 
even with the law on his side. 

To render the coup-de main more brilliant, and perhaps, tuo, to give an air of 





Mary placed her | 


: 
Away ran Fanny with Jane and Charlotte | 
lover the grounds of the priory, whilst Mary remained under the weeping- | 


| beside the driver ; ‘* I have it, lads. 


But how was | 


plausibility to the infraction, four dashing thoroughbred light chesnuts—two of 
; the number having never felt a collar in their lives—were harnessed for the oc- 
casion. A strong force of the wildest spirits of the regimeat took their places 
on the roof; and amid a cheer that actually made the street ring, and a tanta- 
rara froin the trumpets, the equipage dashed through the town, the leaders 
every moment over their backs. Away we 
populace fying in terror on every side, and every eye turned towards 
the barrierc, where the dignified oificial stood, in the calm repose of his station, 
as if daring us to transgress his frontier. Already had he stepped forward with 
his accustomed question. ‘The words—‘t Messieurs, je vous demande * 
had escaped his lips, when he had barely time to spring into his den, as the fu- 
rious leaders tore past, the pavement crashing beneath their hoofs, and the shouts 
of laughter mingling with the uproar. Having driven for a league or so ata 
slow pace, to breathe our cattle, we turned homewards, rejoicing in the success 
of our scheme,which had fully satisfied our expectations. What was our chagrin, 
however, as we neared the darriere, to discover that a strong force of mounted 
geusdarines stopped the way, their drawn sabres giving us plainly to understand 
the fate that awaited our horses 1f we persisted in our plan! What was to be 
!done? To force a passage under the circumstances was only to give an op- 
portunity to the gensdarmerie they were long anxious for—to cut our whole 
equipage in pieces. ‘To yield was the only alternative ; but what an alterna- 
tive !—to be laughed at by the whole town on the very day of our victory ! 


* | have it ! 


/ bounding with the swingle bars 
went, the 





said O'Grady, whose left arm being wounded, sat on the box 


they direct.” 


of the ledge, and directing us to get down 
‘* Your passports will avail little ou the present occasion,” said he insolent- 
ly, as we produced our papers“ Your carriage and horses are confiscated 
St. Omer has now privilege as a fortified town. The fortresses of France en- 
force a penalty of forty thousand francs A burst of laughter from = the 
| by-standers at our rveful faces prevented us hearing the remainder of the ex. 
| planation. Meanwhile, to our horror and disgust, some half dozen gensdarmes, 
with their long caps and heavy boots, were crawling up the sides of the drag, 
! and taking their seats upon the top. Some crept into the interior, and showed 
their grinning faces at the windows ; others mounted into the rumble ; and 
wo more aspiring spirits ascended to the box, by one of whum O’Grady was 
rudely ordered to get down, a summons enforced by the commissaire himself 
im a tone of considerable insolence. 





count for at such a moment, as he asked, in a voice of much humility— 
** Does monsieur the commissaire require me to come down!” 
' roared the Frenchman, whose passion was now boiling over 


‘* Instantly ! 
So saying, he hand- 


‘‘ In that case, gentlemen, take charge of the team.” 
ced the reins to the passive gensdarmes, who took them, without well knowing 
why. ‘1 have only a piece of advice,” continued Phil, as he slowly descend- 
| ed the side—‘* Keep a steady hand on the near-side leader, and don’t let the 
bar strike her ; and now, good-bye.” He flourished his four-in-hand whip as 
he spoke, and with one tremendous cut caine down on the team, from leader 
to wheeler, accompanying the stroke with a yell there was no mistaking. ‘The 
heavy carriage bounded from the earth, as the infuriated cattle broke away at 
full gallop ; a narrow street and a sharp angle lay straight in front ; but few 
of those on the drag waited for the turn: as at every step some 
shako shot into the air, followed by a tall figure, whose heavy boots seemed ill 
adapted for flying in. 

The corporal himself had abandoned the reins, and held on manfully by the 
rail of the box. On every side they fell, in every attitude of distress. But al- 
ready the leaders reached the corner, round went the swingle bars, the wheel- 
ers followed, the coach rocked to one side, sprang clean off the pavement, came 
down with a crash, and then fell right over, while the maddened horses, break- 
ing away, dashed through the town, the harness in fragments behind them, and 
the pavement flying at every step. ’ 

The immediate consequence of this affair were some severe bruises, and no 
small discouragement to the gens-darmerie of St. Omer: the remoter ones, an 





barriers, it may be imagined how provoking and vexatious such a course of 


O'Grady’s face for a minute or two seem- | 
ed working with a secret impulse of fun and devilment, which I could not ac- | 





| 


Pull up when they tell you, and deas | 


With some difficulty, the four dashing nags were reined in, as we came up | 
to the barriere ; and the commissaire, bursting with passion, appeared at the door | 


December 3, 


with fowls and eggs. Carts of forage and waggons full of all manner of pro- 
visions were surrounded by groups of soldiers and country people, trading ami- 
cably together, as though the circumstances which had brought them together 
were among the ordinary events of commerce. 

Treading our way slowly through these, we came upon the Jiiger encamp- 
ment, their dark green uniform and brown carbines giving that air of sombre to 
their appearance, so striking after the steel-clad cuirassier and the bright hel- 
mets of the dragoons. Farther on, around a fountain, were a body of dis- 
mounted dragoons, their tall calpecks and scarlet !rowsers bespeaking them Po- 
lish lancers—their small but beautifully-formed white horses pawed the ground, 
and splashed the water round them, till the dust and foam rose high above them 
But the strangest of all were the tall, gigantic figures, who, stretched alongside 
of their horses, slept in the very middle of the wide street. Lifting their heads 
lazily for a moment, they would gaze on us as we passed, and then lie down 
again to sleep ‘Their red beards hung in masses far down upon their breasts, 
and their loose trowsers of a reddish dye but half concealed boots of undressed 
skin. ‘Their tall lances were piled around them ; but these were not wanting 
to prove that the fierce-looking figures before us were the Cossacks of the Don, 
thus come for many a hundred miles to avenge the slaughter of Borodino and 
the burning of Moscow As we penetrated farther into the city, the mixture 
of nation and costume became still more remarkable. The erect and soldier- 
like figure of the Prussian—the loose, wild-eyed Tartar—the brown-clad Rus- 
sian, with russet beard and curved sabre—the stalwart Highlander, with nod- 
ding plume and waving tartan—the Bashkir, with naked scimitar—the gorgeous 
hussar of Hungary—the tall and manly form of the English guardsman—pass- 
ed and re-passed before us, adding, by the babel of discordant sound, to the 
wild confusion of the scene. 

It was a strange sight to see the savage soldier from the steppes of Russia 

—the dark eyed, heavy-browed Gallician—the yellow-haired Saxon—the rude 
native of the Caucasus—who had thus given themselves a “ rendezvous” in 
the very heart of European civilization, wandering about—now stopping to 
adinire some magnificent palace, no v gazing with greedy wonder at the rich 
display of some jeweller, or the costly and splendid dresses which were ex- 
hibited in the shop windows; while here and there were gathered groups of 
men whose looks of undiguised hate and malignity were bent unceasingly upon 
the moving mass—their * Lourgevis” dress could not conceal that they were 
the old soldiers of the empire—the men of Wagram, of Austerlitz, of Jena, 
aud of Wilna—who now witnessed within their own capital the awful retribu- 
tion of their own triumphant aguyressions. 
As the morning advanced the crowds increased, and as we approached the 
** Place Carousel,” regiments poured in from every street to the morning pa- 
rade. Among these, the Russian garde—the Bonnets d’or—were conspicuous 
for the splendour of their costume and the solidicr-like precision of their move- 
ments ; the clash of their brass cymbals, and the wild strains of their martial 
music, adding indescribably to their singular appearance. As the infantry 
drew up in line, we stopped to regard them, when, from the place Louis 
Quinze, the clear notes of a military band rang out a quick step, and the 
twenty-eighth British marched in to the air of ‘* The Young May Moon.” 
O’Grady’s excitement could endure no longer. He jumped up in the caléche, 
and, waving his hat above his head, gave a cheer that rang through the long 
corridor beneath the Louvre. The Irish regiment caught up the cry, and a 
yellas wild as ever rose above the din of battle shook the air. A Cossack 
picquet then cantering up, suddenly halted, and, leaning down upon their 
horses’ manes, seemed to listen: and then dashing spurs into their flanks, made 
the circuit of the place at fall gallop, while their ** Hurra!” burst forth with 
al] the wild vehemence of their savage nature. 

“We shall get inte some precious scrape with all this,” said O'Grady, as 
overcome with laughing, he fell back into the caléche. 

Such was iy own opinion; so, telling the postillion to turn short into the 
next street, we hurried away unperceived, and drove, with all the speed we 
could muster, for the Rue St. Honoré. The Hotel de Ja Paix fortunately had 
room for us ; and, ordering our breakfasts, we adjourned to dress, each re- 
solving to make the most of his few hours at Paris. 

I had just reached the breakfast-room, and was conning over the morning 
papers, when O'Grady entered, in full uniform, his face radiant with pleasure, 
and the same easy, jaunty swagger in his walk as on the first day [ met him. 

* When do you expect to have your audience, Phil !” said 4. 

“T have had it, my boy. It’s all over, finished, completed. Never was 
any thing so successful. I talked over the old adjutant in such a strain, that, 
instead of dreaming about a court martial on us, the worthy man is seriously 
bent on our obtating compensation for the loss of the drag. He looked some- 
what serious when | entered; but when once [ made lim laugh, the game 
was my own. I wish you saw him wiping his clear old eyes as I described 
the covey of gensdarmes taking the air. However, the tnain poimt is—the re- 
giment is to be moved up to Paris, the commissaire iv to receive a reprimand, 
our claim for some ten thousand francs is to be considered, and [ am to dine 
with the adjutant to-day, and teil the story after dinner.” 

** Do you know, Phil, I have a theory, that an Irishman never begins to 
prosper but just at the moment than any one else would surely be ruined.” 

** Dén't make a theory of it, Jack, for it may turn out unlucky. But the 
practice is pretty much what vou represent it. Fortune never treats people 
so well as when they don’t care a fig about her. She’s exactly like a lady pa- 
troness—confoundedly impertinent, if you'll bear it; but all smiles if you 
won't. Have you ever met Tom Burke—: Burke of ours,’ as they called him, 
I believe, in half the regiments in the service !” 

‘* No ; never.” 

** Well, the loss is yours. Tom’s a fine fellow in his way ; and if you could 
get him to tell you his story—or rather one of his stories, for his life is a suc- 








cession of them—perhaps you would find that this same theory of yours has 





bear-skin | 


appeal from the municipal authorities to the commander-in-chief, by whom the | 


matter was referred for examination to the adjutant-general. O'Grady was ac- 
cordingly summoned to Paris, to explain, if he could, his conduct in the matter 
The order for his appearance there came down at once, and J, having nothing 
to detain me at St. Omer, resolved to accompany my friend for a few days at 


least, before I returned to England. Our arrangements were easily made ; and 


Paris. 


CHAPTER LVI,—ST. DENIS. 


We were both suddenly awakened from a sound sleep in the ca/éche, by the 
loud cracking of the postillion’s whip, the sounds of street noises, and the in- 
We started up just 
He often asked me about my father, and seemed to feel deeply the kindness , 48, turning round in his saddle, and pointing with his long whip to either side 
Of my mother, too he sometimes 
spoke, but never even alluded to Lady Julia; and when once | spoke of heras | 
the protector of Corny, he fidgetted for a second or two, seemed uneasy and You lies the Rue St. Denis. 


creased rattle of the wheels over the unequal pavement. 


of him, the fellow called out— 
** Paris, messieurs, Paris! 


ancomfortable, and gave me the impression that he felt sorry to be reduced to | day.” 


accept a favour for his servant, where he himself had been treated with coldness 


and distance 


| p nat 
} and truly the scene before us was one to excite all our astonishment. 


This is Faubourg St. Denis ;—there before 
Sacristi, the streets are as Crowded as at noon- 


| By this time we had rubbed the sleep from our eyelids and looked about us, 
The 
Apart from this—and it was a topic we mutually avoided—his spirits were as Quartier St. Denis was then in the occupation of the Austrian troops, who were 
not on'y billetted in the houses, but bivouacked in the Open streets—their horses 





nigh as ever Mixing much with the officers of his corps, he was actually be- , 
loved by them. He joined in all their schemes of pleasure and amusement, | p'¢q¥etted in long files along the pavé, the men asleep around their watchfires, 
with the zest of his own buoyant nature ; and the youngest cornet in the regi- | OF burnishing arms and accoutrements beside them. The white-clad cuirassier 
ment felt himself the colonel’s inferior in the gaiety of the mess, as much as at , from the Danube, the active and sinewy Hungarian, the tall and swarthy Croat, 
sve head of the squadrons. aa all there, mixed up among groups of peasant girls coming in to market 


some foundation. We'll pick him up one of these days, and Til introduce 
you But now, Jack, I have a piece of news for you. What do you think of 
it, my lad ?—Lady Charlotte Hinton's at Paris.” 

‘*My mother here? Is it possible!” 

“Yes. Her ladyship resides No. 4, Place Vendomme, opposite the Hotci 
de Londres. There’s accuracy for you.”’ 

** And who is with her? My father?” 

“No. ‘The general is expected in a few days. 
her only companion.” 

There was a kind of reserve suddenly in his manner as he mentioned this 
name, which made us both pause for a few seconds. 

At length O'Grady broke the awkwardness of the silence by saying, in his 
usual laughing way— 

‘T contrived to pick up all the gossip of Paris in half anhour. The town 
is full of English—and such English too !—the Cossacks are civilized people, 
of quiet, retiring habits, compared to them. I verily believe the French are 
more frightened by our conviviality than ever they were by the bayonets of 
the allies. I’m dying to hear your lady mother’s account of every thing 
here.” 

** What say you, then, if you come along withme? I'm becoming very 1m- 
patient to see my people once more. Julia will, I’m certain, be very amu- 
sing.” 

* Ah! and Ihave a debt of gratitude in that quarter,” said O'Grady, hesi- 
tatingly. ** Lavy Julia was so very kind as tu extend her protection to that 
old villain, Corny. Icannot for the life of me understand how she endured 
him.” 

‘‘ As to that,” said [—“ Julia has a taste for character; and not even the 
Chevalier Delany's ecceatricity would pain her. So let’s forward.” 

‘Did I tell you that De Vere is here !"" said O'Grady. 

‘““No; not with my friends, I trust ?” 

“(Qn the contrary, I ascertained that he does not visit at Lady Charlotte's 
He is attached to Lord Cathcart’s embassy ; he’s very little in society, and 
rarely to be seen but at the salon, where he plays tremendously high, loses 
every night, but re-appears each day with a replenished pocket. But { intend 
to know the secret of all this, and many other matters, ere long. So now let 
us proceed.” 


Lady Julia, I believe, is 


CHAPTER Lvt.—PaRIs IN 1814. _ 

If the strange medley of every nation and costume which we beheld on en- 
tering Paris surprised us, how much greater was our astonishment when, having 
finished a hurried breakfast, we issued forth into the crowded streets. Here 
were assembled, among the soldiers of every country, visitors from all parts of 
Europe, atfracted by the novel spectacle thus presented to them ; and eager 
to participate in the pleasures of a capital whose rejoicings, so far from being 
checked by the sad reverse of fortune, were now at the highest pitch ; and the 
city much more resembled the gay resort of an elated people than a town oc- 
cupied by the troops of conquering enemies. The old soldier of the empire 
alone grieved in the midst of this general joy ; withthe downfall of Napolaon 
died his every hope. ‘The spirit of conquest, by which for so many years the 
army had been intoxicated, was annihilated by the one line that signed the 
treaty of Fontainbleau; and thus among the gay and laughing groups that 
hurried onward, might now and then be seen some veteran of the old guard 
scowling with contemptuous look upon that fickle populace, as eager to cele- 
brate the downfall as ever they had been to greet the glory of their nation. 

Nothing more strikingly marked the incongruous host that filled the city, 
than the different guards of honour which were mounted at the several hotels 
where officers and generals of distinction resided. At this time the regulation 
was not established which prevailed somewhat later, and gave to the different 
armies of the allies the duty of mounting all the guards in rotation : and now 
at one door might be seen the tall cuirassier of Austria, his white cloak —~ 
in heavy folds over the dank and haunches of his coal black horse, looking like 
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in the breeze, as some hardy mountaineer paced to and fro; his grey eye and 
stern look unmoved by the eager and prying gaze of the crowd that stopped to 
look upon so strange and Singular a costume ; here was the impatient schimmel 
of some Hungarian hussar pawing the ground with restless eagerness, as his 
gay dolman slashed with gold glittered in the sun. The jager from Bohemia— 
the deadly marksman with the long rifle; the savage Tartar of the Ukraine, 
devouriug his meal on his guard, and turning his dark suspicious eye around 


represeniative of their country dwelt within, while every pow and then the 
clavk of a musket would be heard, as a heavy porte cochére opened to permit 
the passage of an equipage as strange and as characteristic as the guard him- 
self. Here would issue the heavy “ waggon” of some German prince, with 
emblazoned panels and scarlet hammer-cloth; the horses as fat and lethargic 
as the sinoking and moustached figure they were drawing ; there was the low 
droschki of a Russian—three horses abreast—their harness tinkling with brass 
bells as the spirited animals plunged and curvetted along ; the quiet and ele- 
gant-looking pheton of English build, with its perfection of appointment, rolled 
along with its deep woody sound beside the quaint, old-fashioned caleche of 
Northern Germany, above whose cumbrous side-panels the heads of the pas- 
sengers were visible only : nor were the horsemen less dissimilar—the stately 
Prussian, with his heel aplomb beneath his elbow ; the Cossack, with short 
surrups, crouched upon his horse’s mane ; the English horse artilleryman pow- 
dering along with massive accoutrements and gigantic steed ; the Polish light 
cavalry soldier, standing high in his stirrups, and turning his restless eye on 
every sige—were all subjects for our curiosity and wonder. 

The noveity of the spectacle seemed, however to have greatly worn off for 
the Parisians, who rarely noticed the strange and uncouth figures that every 
moment passed before their eyes, and now talked away as unconcernedly amid 
the sceue of tumult and confusion, as though nothing new or remarkable was 
going on about thein ; their very indifference and insouciance one of the strang- 
est sights we witnessed. 

Our progress, which at the first was a slow one, ceased entirely at the cor- 
ner of the palace, where a considerable crowd was now collected. Altho igh 
we asked of the by-standers, no one could tell what was going forward; but 
the incessant roars of laughter showed that something droll or ridiculous had 
occurred. O'Grady, whose taste in such matters would suffer no denial, el- 
bowed his way through the mob, I following as well as I was able. When we 
reached the first rank of the spectators, we certainly needed no explanation of 
the circumstances to make us join in the mirth about us. 

It was a single combat of a very remarkable description. A tall Cossack, 
with along red beard now waving wildly on every side, was endeavouring to 


some Templar of old ; at another the plumed bonnet of a Highlander fluttered - 


ome , Russia alway 
him, lest every passer-by might mean some treachery—all denoted that some | 





recover his mutcka cap from a little decrepid old fellow, from whom he had | 


stolen a basket of eggs. The eggs were all broken on the ground ; and the 
little man danced among them like an infuriated fiend, flourishing a stick all 
the while in the most fearful fashion. The Cossack, whose hand at every mo- 
ment sought the naked knife that was stuck in his girdle, was obliged to re- 
linquish his weapon by the groans of the mob, who unequivocally showed that 
they would not permit foul play ; and being thus unarmed, could make nothing 
of an adversary whose contemptible appearance caused all the ridicule of the 
scene. Meanwdile the little fellow, his clothes in rags, and his head sur- 
mounted by a red Cossack muctcha, capered about like nothing human, utter- 
ing the most frightful sounds of rage and passion. At length, in a paroxysm 
of fury, he dealt the tall Cossack a rap over the temples which made him reel 
again Searcely had the blow descended, when, stung by the insult and the 
jeers of the mob, the enraged savage grasped his knife. With one spring he 
pounced upon the little man ; but as he did so,a strong hand from behind seiz- 
ed him by the collar, and with one tremendous jerk hurled him back upon the 
crowd, where he fell stunned and senseless 

I had only time to perceive that it was O'Grady who had come to the res- 
cue, when the old fellow, turning fully round, looked up in his face, and, with- 
out evincing any emotion of surprise, or wonder, or even of gratitude, croak- 
ed out— 

** And it’s standin’ looking on ye war all the time, and I fighting my sowle 
out! Ugh! bad luck to sarvice! look at my coat and small clothes! Ay, you 
may laugh, ye grinuing bastes as ye are, and a basket of fresh eggs in smithe- 
reens, and this Friday !” 

The convulsions of laughter which this apparition and the speech excited 
prevented our hearing more. The mob, too, without understanding a word, 
were fully sensible of the absurdity of the scene, and a perfect chorus of laugh- 
ter rang through the street. 

‘** Aud my elegant beaver—see it now !” said Corny—for we hope our rea- 
der recognises him—as he endeavoured toempty the batter from his head-picce, 
and restore it to shape. ‘Ugh! the haythens—the Turks! See now, Master 
Phil, it's warning I’m giving you this minit—here, woere I stand. May the 
dival Ah ! it ye dare, ye eternal robber!” This elegant exordium was 
directed to the poor Cossack, whe, having regained his feet, was skulking away 
from the field, throwing as he went a lingering look at his red cap, which Mr 
Velany still wore asa spoil of his victory. 





Wenow made our way through the crowd, followed by Corny, whose an- 
gry looks on every side elicited peals of laughter ; and thus accompanied, we 
approached the massive porie cocheére of a large hotel in the Place Vendomme, 
where a * Swiss,” in fullcostume of porter, informed us that Lady Charlotte 
Hinton resided. 

While I endeavoured to pass on, he interposed his burly person, inform- 
ng me, in very short phrase, that her ladyship did not receive before four 
o'clock. 

** Arrah, hould your prate,”’ cried Corny ; 

talking to.— Two pair of stairs to your left hand, and the first doore in the pas- 
sage.—Look at the crowd there, the lazy crathurs ! 
do than follow a respectable man. Be off! Bad luck to yez 
crying over the disgrace ye’re in. Be the light that shines! 
t well.” 
Leaving Corny to his oration before the mob, of which, happily for the safety 
his skin, they did not comprehend one word, | took the direction he men- 
uoned, and soon found out the door, on which a visiting card with my mother’s 
name was fastened. 


that has uwothing better to 
! ye vught tobe 
but you desarved 


We were now introduced into a large and splendidly-furnished saloon, with 
all that lightuess and elegance of decoration which in a foreign apartment is 
the COlupensation—a poor one sometimes—ior the more comfortable look of 
our English houses ; the room was empty, but the morning papers and all the 
1ew publications of the day were scattered about with profusion ; consigning 
iny friend for a short time to these, I followed the femme de ehambre, who had 
tiready brought in my card to my mother, to her ladyship’s dressing room 
he dvor was opened noisclessly by the maid, who whispered my name ; a 
reutle * let him come in” followed, and I entered. My mother was seated 
vefore a glass, under the hands of a coitfeur, and dared not turn her head. As 
| approacied she reached me her hand, however, which having kissed dutiful- 
y, [drew my chair and sat down beside her. ‘* My dear boy,” said she, as 
ier eyes turned towards me, and atear fell from the lid, and trickled down her 
cheek. In spite of the unnatural coldness of such a meeting, the words, the 
.ccents, and the look that accompanied them, came hoine to my heart, and ] 
was glad to hide my emotion by again pressing my lips to her hand. Having 
kindly informed me that the ceremony she was then submitting to was Impera 
tive, inasmuch as if she had not M. Dejoncourt then, she could not have mhat 
all—that his time was so filled up, every moment of it, from eight in the moro- 
ing ull eleven at night, that the Emperor Alexander himself couldn't obtain his 
services, if he wished for them—she proceeded to give some details of my fa- 
ther, by which [ could learn that the change in his circumstances had never 
been made known to her, and that she had gone on since we met in her old ca- 
reer of extravagance and expense—the indulgence of which, and the cares of 
her ever-declining health, had given her abundant occupation. 

As I louvked at her beautiful features and delicately fair complexion, upon 

which time had scarcely laid a touch, I sighed to think at what a frightful sa- 
crifice of feeling, of duty, and of happiness too, such loveliness had been pur- 
chased. If the fine pencilling of that brow had never known a wrinkle, the 
heart had never throbbed to one high or holy thought ; if the smile sat easily 
on the lip, it was the habitual garb of fashionable captivation, and not the indi- 
cation of one kind thought or one affectionate feeling ; | felt shocked, too, that 
1 could thus criticise my mother ; but, in truth, for a mimute or two I forgot 
fhe was such 
“And Julia,” said J at length, “ what of her?” 
‘Very handsome indeed—strikingly so. Beulwitz, the emperor's aid-de- 
‘inp, admires her immensely. | am sincerely glad that you are come, dear 
Join. You know that Julia's fortune has all been saved ; but of that another 
time: the first point now is to secure you a ticket for this ball, and how to do 
+ in sure | know not.” 

‘My dear mother, believe me, I have not the slightest desire ——” 

‘How very unkind you are, to think we could separate from you after such 
an absence ;—besides, Julia would be seriously offended, and I think with 
cause ; but the ticket—let’s consider about that. Dejoncourt, isit true that 
the Princess de Nassau was refused acard for the ball!” 

** Our, mi ladi. The king of Prussia has sent her one of his, and is to tak¢ 
her, and Madame la Duchess de St. Bieve isso angry at being left out, that 
she tried to get up an alarm of conspiracy in the faubourg, 
Yereions from going 

“But they will go, surely—won't they ?” 

“Ah, to besure. Pardieu, they would say to-morrow that they had bee 


to prevent the so- 


” 


‘sure it’s the woman’s son you're 





“ What are we to do?” 
of no use here ; 

** What, then ?” said I: 
tertainers ?” 

“Oh, no; indeed [ don’t know who they are; 


does. The only fact of importance is, that this 
first were the 


said her ladyship with energy. ‘ Grammont can be 
for unfortunately these people are not French.” 


“it is some of the crowned heads who are the en- 


nor do I know any one who 
is their third fete : the two 


s dances there—the King of Prussia makes his whist party—that 
Blucher takes the head of one of the supper-tables—and, in a word, Talleyrard 
himself has employed more diplomacy to secure an extra ticket, than he has 
often dispensed in carving out a new monarchy. 

_ My mother handed me a splendidly embossed card as she spoke, upon which, 
in letters of pale burnished gold, were inscribed the following words—*t Ma- 
dame de Roni, née Cassidy de Kilmainham, prie honneur,” &c. A burst of 
laughter at the absurdity of the title stopped my reading further. 

* She’s an Italian, possibly,” said my mother. 

“T should think not,” J replied ; * the ‘née Cassidy de Kilmainham’ smacks 
of something nearer home—what think you of Ireland 1” 

“Ireland ! Are these people Irish?” said she, staring with horror at the 
thought. *f trust, my dear John, you would not think proper to jest on such 
a subject.” 

‘‘ My dear mother, I never heard of them before ; the only thing that strikes 
me is the name. Cassidy is assuredly more Milesian than Roman.” 

** But she has birth—that's certain,” replied my mother proudly. 

Not caring to argue the point which, after all, resolved itself into the question 
that the lady was the child of somebody, and that somebody was called * Cas- 
sidy,”” I began to meditate on the singularity of such a phaze in life as the en: 
tertainer of sovereigns, kaisars, kings, princes, archdukes, and ambassadors, 
being a person utterly unknown. 

* But here’s Grammont,” said my mother, as a gentle tap was heard at the 
door, and the count entered ; the only change in his appearance since J saw him 
being the addition of another cordon to his blue coat, and a certain springiness 
in his walk, which I afterwards remarked as common among all the returned 
emigrés at the restoration. 

** Que diable faut u faire,” said the count entering, “ with this Madame de 
Roni !—she refuses all the world. Ah, Jack, mon cher, how do you do !—safe 
aud sound from all the perils of these terrible French, that cut yoa all to pieces 
in the Peninsula. But only think, mi /adi, no card for la Duchesse de Tavanne : 
Madame de Givry left out. Sacriste ! | hope there is nothing against ce pauvre 
Roi de Prusse.” 


- “ Well, and here is John,” said my mother ; “ what are we to do about 
rim 2 

My renewed disclosure of any wish in the matter was cut short by a look of 
reproof, and | waited the whole discussion with patience. 

‘“‘ Never was there sucha difficulty,” said the count musing. ‘ There is 
certainly nothing to be done through the worthy husband of madame. Dejon- 
court and two or three more gave hima diner en gourmande at Very’s, to se- 
duce him; and after his fifth flask of champagne he frankly confessed he was 
sorry he could not return their civilities as he wished. *1'il entertain you here, 
and have Blucher and Platoff, Fouche, and any one else you like to meet you. 
I'll introduce you to old Prussia and the Czar whenever you please; you 
shall have permission to shoot at Fontainbleau any day you mention ; but as 


to Madame de Roni, she is devilish exclusive ; I really cannot manage that for 











,» 


you. 

‘**T wish you could prevail on yourself to be serious,” said my mother. in 
nowise pleased with the jocular spirit the count's anecdote had excited ;—* but 
here is Julia—what does she advise !” 

As my mother spoke, the door opened, and my cousin appeared. Her 
figure had more of the roundness of womanhood, and her face, though paler, 
was fuller, and its expression had assumed a more decided character than when 
[ last saw her. Her winning smile and her graceful carriage were all unchang- 
ed ; and her low soft voice never struck me as more fascinating than when she 
held out her hand and said— 

‘“*My dear cousin! how happy it makes me to see you again !” 

Her dark blue eyes were tearful as she spoke, and her lip—that haughty lip 
—trembled. Astrange wild thrill crept through my heart as I pressed her 
hand within both of mine—a vague feeling which { dared not suffer to dwell in 
iny mind, and yet feared lest when it should depart that I had lost my chance 
of happiness. Yes! there are times when a man, without the admixture of 
any coxcombry in the feeling—without a particle of vanity—nay, with a deep 
sense of his own unworthiness, can ask himself—Does this woman like me ! 
And at such moments, if his own heart give not the ready answer, it were far 
better that he sought not tie reply from his reason. 

It was only when my mother asked, forthe second time, what was to be done 
about Johu’s ticket, that Julia seemed aware of the question, a slight—a very 
slight curving of her lip showing the while the sense she entertained of such 
an inquiry, after long years of separation ; and at last, as if unable to repress 
the indignation of the moment, she said abruptly— 

* But of course, as we shall not think of going to night——” 

“We notgo! Lh, pardiew! why not?” said the count. 

“ The colonel below stairs begs to say that he will call somewhat later,” said 
the femme-de-chamore at this juncture. 

‘©The colonel! Whom does she mean ?” 

“Oh, my friend O'Grady. Poor fellow! I have been forgetting him all this 
while. So allow me to join him, and we'll wait for your appearance in the 
drawing-room.” 

‘*} remember him perfectly,” said my mother ; 
think. 


can. 


So take Julia aid the count with you, and I'll follow as soon as | 


Julia blushed deeply, and as suddenly grew pale again, as my mother spoke. | 


| knew that she had always treated my friend with hauteur and reserve, without 
any assignable reason, and had long determined that when an opportunity arose, 
I would endeavour to get rid of the unjust impression she had somehow con- 
ceived of my warmest, truest friend. ‘This was not, however, the time for 
explanations ; and | merely said, as | offered my arm— 

** Poor O'Grady has been badly wounded; but | think he’s now getting on 
favourably.” 

She said something in reply, but the words were lost in the noise of de- 
scending the stairs. Just as we reached the landing, I caught a glimpse of my 
friend issuing from the porte cochére, and only in time to call him by his 
hame— 

** Holloa, Phil! Don’t go away.” 

As he turned back towards the drawing-room, he cried out— 

“|’s only this instant, Jack, I remembered how very awkward it was uf me 
to come here with you at this hour. You have, of course, so much to say and 
hear after your absence—” 

The sight of my fair cousin cut short his speech, as she stood near the door 
with her band out to receive him. As O'Grady took her taper finger within 
his own, there was an air of cold distance in hts manner that actually offend- 
ed me: bowing deeply, he said a few brief words in a tone of gravity and 


| stiffness quite unusual with him ; and then, turning to Grammont, shook his 


hand with a warmth and cordiality most markedly different I only dared to 
glance at Julia, but as [ did so I could mark an expression of haughty displea- 
sure that settied on her brow, while her heightened colour made her turn away 
towards the window o 

| was myself so inuch annoyed by the manner in which O Grady had receiv- 
ed advances which | had never seen made to any one before, that I was silent. 
Even Grammont saw the awkwardness of all parties so much in need of 
his intervention, that he at once opened the whole negociation of the ball to 
O'Grady, describing with a Frenchman’s volubility and sarcasin the stratagems 


and devices which were employed to obtain invitations—the triumph of the suc- 
| - 
| cessiul, the despairing malice of the unfortunate—heightening his narrative by 





mitted too, if they didn’t appear.” 


the mystery of tbe fair hostess, who—herself unknown, unheard of tull now— 
was at this moment at the pinnacle of fashion, dictating the laws and dis- 
tributing the honours of the beau monde to the greatest sovereigns 


rope. 
“She is very beautiful, no doubt 1” asked O'Grady. 
** Qui—pas mal,” said Grammont, with that all-explaining shrug of the 


shoulders by which a foreigner conveys so much. 
* Very rich, perhaps - ! + ai 

Millwnaire '” said the Frenchman, in a tone of exultation that bespoke 

is full acquiescence in that surmise at least. 

** And her rank ?” 

Ah! | don't read riddles. 

Paris ; she bas secured old Cambacere’s ehef de cuisine ; 


All I know is, her house is the best thing at 
has bought up the 


“an agreeable person, J | 


of Eu- | 




















groo f the chs . he ex-emperor; keeps an estafette gaing on the | 7" atta 
groom of the chambers of / | ed over as incidental to their office, but it was thought safe to attack thee me 


Strasbourg road for pais de fois gras ; and is on such terms with the sove- 
reigns, that she has their private bands to play at all her parties 
lez vous!” 

“ Nothing more, indeed!” said O'Grady, laughing. ‘“ Such admirable su- 
premacy in the world of lon ton it would be rank heresy to question farther, 
and I no longer wonder at the active canvass for the Invitations , 

* Oui, parbleu '” said the Frenchman gaily. ** If Monsieur the Compte d’Ar- 
tois does not exert himself, people will be more proud of a ticket to those balls | 
than of the Croix de St. Louis. For my own part, I think of wearing mint 
over the cordon.” _ 

As he spoke, he flourished his card of invitation in the alr, and displayed it 
in his bosom. 

“ Madame de Roni. née Cassidy de Kilmainham,” said O'Grady, bursting 


Que vou: | 


' 

| tors, the inembers of what were called the primary assemblies, a qualification 
| 

{ 

| 


OTe: 


=e perfect 1oar of laughing. “ This is glorious, Jack. Did you see 
this 1” 

“* See—eh !—to be sure ; and what then?” ? 

But O’Grady’s mirth had burst all bounds, and he sat back in an arm-chair- 
laughing immoderately. To all our questions he could give no other reply then: 






e 4 ) , renewed bursts of merriment, which, however enjoyed by himself, were very 
most brilliant things ever given in Paris—that the Emperor of | 


provoking to us. 

‘He knows her,”’ whispered Grammont in my ear; “be assured he knows: 
madame.” 

‘* Jack, where shall we meet in half an hour?” said Phil at length, jumping 
up and wiping his eyes. 

“‘ Here, if you like,” said I: ‘I shall not leave this till you return.” 

‘* Be it so,” said he ; and then with a bow to my cousin and an easy nod te 
Grammont, O'Grady took his hat and departed. 

Grammont now looked at his watch, and remembering some half-dozen vere 
important appointments, took his leave also, leaving me once more, after se long: 
an interval, /éte @ (éte with Julia. 

There were so many things to talk over since we had met, so many remini- 
scences which each moment called up, that I never thought of the hours ae 
they ran over ; and it was only by Lady Charlotte’s appearance in the draw- 
ing-room that we were apprized it was already past four o'clock, and that the 
tide of her morning visitors would now set in and break up all hopes of contin- 
uing our colloquy. 

‘** Where is your friend?” said my mother, as she carried her eyes languidl 
round the spacious apartment. 

**Gone some hours ago: but he promised to take me up here. 
see him soon, I suspect.” 

** Colonel O'Grady,” said a servant ; and my cousin had just time to lears 
the room by one door, as he entered by another. 

Advancing to my mother with a manner of respectful ease which he possese- 
ed in perfection, O'Grady contrived in a few brief words to resume the ground 
he had formerly occupied in her acquaintance, throwing out as he went an 
occasional compliment to her looks, so naturally and unaffectedly done as net 
toneed acknowledgment or reply, but yet with sufficient empressement to howe 
interest. 

‘“‘T have heard since my arrival that you were interested about this ball, and 
took the opportunity to secure you some tickets, which though late, some of 
your friends may care for.” 

He presented my mother as he spoke with several blank cards of invitatiom, 
who, as she took them, could not conceal her astonishment, nor repress the look: 
of curiosity, which she could scarcely repel in words, as to how he had ae~ 
complished a task the highest people in Paris-had failed in. I saw what was 
passing in her mind, and immediately said— 

“My mother would hke to know your secret about these same tickets, 
O'Grady, for they have been a perfect subject of contention the last three 
weeks here.” 

‘Her ladyship must excuse me—at least for the present —if I have one se- 
cret | cannot communicate to her,” said O’Grady smiling. ‘‘ Let me only as- 
sure her, no one shall know it before she herself does.” 

** And there is a secret!” said Lady Charlotte eagerly. 

“ Yes, there is a secret,” replied O'Grady with a mosl ludicrous gravity of tone: 

“Well, at least we have profited by it, and so we may wait in patience 
Your friend O'Grady will give us the pleasure of his company at dinner, & 
hope,” continued my mother with her most winning smile. 

O'Grady decline’, having already accepted the invitation of the adjutant-ge~ 
neral, but begged he might be permitted to join our party at the ball ; whieh 
being graciously acceded to by my mother, we both made our bows and saun- 
tered out to see more of the sights of Paris. 

“Come, Phil,” said I, when we were once more alone, ‘‘ what is the secret * 
Who is Madame de Roni?!” 

“« Not even to you, Jack,” was his answer, and we walked on in silence 


We shall’ 





BERRYER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS. 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—[{ Continued ] 

Experience had proved the mischiets and the dangers, both to rulers and te 
subjects, of what had been called revolutionary government ; that is to say 
governinent by a single assembly representing the omnipotence of the people 
and exercising or delegating to its own instruments all legislative and executive 
powers. ‘The surviving leaders, therefore, in the Convention, a small minority 
of the remarkable men whom it once contained, employed themselves in pre- 
paring for the third time, a constitution. ‘The constitution of 1791 had failed, 
partly from its intrinsic defects, partly from the disinclination of the separate 
authorities to acknowledge the rights which the constitution gave to others, or 
the restraints which it imposed on themselves ; and partly from the violent and 
unjust aggressions of foreign powers. ‘That of 1793 had been prepared in a 
weck, accepied by the people in three days, and immediately suspended. It 
scarcely differed, :n fact, from the existing revolutionary government, except 
by subjecting to annual re-election the single assembly which was to govern as 
a sort of committee of the nation. The wisdom ofthe constitution of 1795 has 
been highly praised. We have been told that it would have endured, and en- 
dured beneficially, if any government not monarchial could have supported it- 
selfin France. |t was prepared at leisure, and by men of talents, knowledge, 
and integrity ; and, as it was the result of six years’ experience in revolution, 
it provided against the most obvious of the disorders under which the previous 
government had fallen. It provided against the dangers of universal suffrage 
by establishing indirect election ; and by requiring from the first body of elec- 


depending on taxation ; aud from the second body, the members of the electa- 
ral assemblies, a qualification depending on property. It guarded against rash. 
legislation, by dividing the legislative body into two chambers; one intrusted 
with the preparation of laws, the other with their acceptance or rejection. It 
created a separate executive, consisting of a Directory of tive persons appomt- 
ed by the Chambers, and endeavoured to prevent the union of legislative and 
executive powers, by prohibiting any member of either chamber from tillmg. 
any other office whatever. It guarded against permanence in office, by enaet- 
ing that no one should be an elector of the higher order, that is to say, a mesmt- 
ber of an electoral assembly, for two successive years, or a member of the: 
legislative body for more than six successive years, or a director for more thas 
five vears. One director and a third of the legislature were to retire annually; 
the first by lot, the second according to seniority of election. 

t is impossible to believe that, under any circumstances, such a constituttar 
could have been permanent. ts fundamental principles were change and cel- 
lision. Neither the electoral, the legislative, nor the executive body were te 
remain unaltered for more than one year. It made experience in public affaars 
a positive disqualification. A member of the legislature was not re-eligible tll 
after two years’ interval, nor a member of the Directory tll after five. The 
members of the legislature, incapable of any other functions, we necessarily im 
opposition to the Directory. The five directors, with no head, and no commen 
interest, whom accident had made colleagues, and accident was to separate, 
were necessarily split into factions. All the principles of good government 
sacrificed to republican jealousy of those to whom power was to be intrusted. 

The fitness of this new government to withstand assaults from without, can- 
not be said to have been tried. Before it had lasted two years it was destroy 
ed from within ; and with it was destroyed, for many years, all hope of conss»- 
tutional, or even legal, government in France. From the unhappy morning ef 
the 18th Fructidor, An. 5, (Sept. 4, 1797,) when a portion of the Direetory 
used a military force to overpower their colleagues and the two representative 
bodies of France, the army had become the masters of the state. Such a pre- 
cedent once set was not to be recalled For many subsequent years the drum 
was substituted for the tocsin, the voice of the general for that of the dema-~ 
gogue, and a military commission for a revolutionary tribunal. From the his 
tory of a nation it becomes the history of an army ; and soon afterwards the 
biography of the individual whose genius enabled him to seize that coarse but 
irresistible instrament. ‘Ihe picturesque and exciting acts of the vast drama 
were ended; the great actors, whose audacity of thought, language, and cen- 
duct, had crowded into six years changes that seemed to require centuries, had 
perished, were exiled, or were silenced. The work of destruction ended with. 
the Convention: that of reconstruction began with the Consulate. The Di- 
rectory was an interval of fraud and force applied to personal purposes—com- 
bining the insecurity of a revolution without its enthusiasm, aud the oppressiow 
of a tyranny without its vigour. 

The establishment, however, of something resembling regular government,. 
restored M. Berryer to the public exercise of his profession. One of his first 
appearances was In defence of a member oi ie revolutionary committee whe 
had been the petty despot of his section. [heir acts of oppression were paae- 


serable peculations. Among these was the robbery of a chapel ; the knife- 
grinder had appropriated the cloth, the president had turned the velvet of the 
1igh altar into a pair of breeches, the shoe-cleaner had taken the silk, the per- 

r the silver fringes, and the fifth member the linen. The shoe-cleaner had 
been M_ Berryer’s patron, had obtained aa passport for him at a critical ume 
aud had given countenance and protection to some others of the inhabitants of 
the section, who had the merit of being the customers of his stall. ‘These ser- 
vices were urged by M. Berryer, and accepted by the judge as an excuse tei 
the sacrilege. 


More serious questions soon arose. In a country in which the law had beem 


| powerless for nearly two years—in which property bad been a ground for pre 


scription, and every stratagem had been used to conceal it—in which the legs 
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currency had been in a course of daily depreciation, while death was the pu- 
nishment of those who ventured to refuse it, or even to take it at less than its 
nominal value—where even the connexion and mutual rights of husband and 
wife, and parent and child, had been fluctuating—the relations of individuals 
towards one another, and towards the property which had escaped confiscation, | 
required to be ascertained. | 

ve Berryer’s narratives of his contests on questions depending on marriage, 
divorce, and legitimacy, are interesting. They describe a community unsup- 

orted by religion, delicacy, or morality—in which virtues had so often been 
declared to be criminal, and crimes to be virtuous, the public opinion had been 
destroyed, and with it the conscience and even the self-respect of individuals. | 
Brothers and sisters bred up together attack one another's legitimacy, women | 
set aside their own marriages, husbands disavow their wives, and parents their 
children ; in short, all the misery is exhibited of a society in which mere law | 
is the only restraint. But M. Berryer’s stories of this kind are too concise, and 
too much alike in their features, to be interesting in such an abridgement as 
we could give of them. We shall select, therefore, some other incidents from 
his parti-coloured narrative. 

One of the most remarkable, and one of those which throw most light upon | 
the internal state of France, during the interval between the Reign of Terror | 
and the Consulate, is a trial before the tribunal of Chartres, in which M. Ber- 
ryer was only a spectator. Forsome years previous to the trial, which appears 
to have taken place in the year 1795, a large tract of country, of which the fo- 
rest of Orgeres, extending to within thirty miles of Chartres, is the centre, had 
been infested by bands of ruftians, who, from their use of fire as an instrument 
of torture, acquired the name of Chauffeurs. They were accustomed to sur- 
round lonely farm-houses in numbers too large for resistance, bind the males, 
and force the females, by fire applied to the feet, to discover the property of 
the family. From the number of their outrages, the uniformity of their pro- , 
ceedings, and the skill with which they were conducted, it was inferred that 
they formed a large confederacy, acting on system, and obeying some central 
authority. But this was mere suspicion: common as the crime was, not one 
of the criminals was identified. One day, however, two gendarmes, as they | 
crossed a portion of the forest, found a child about ten years old, the singularity 
of whose dress excited their curiosity. He asked for foo!, and was persuaded 
to accompany them toa neighbouring town. A good breakfast and a glass of 
wine obtained his confidence. He told them that he lived with his father and 
mother, and many other families, in a vast cavern in the forest That a great 
many men came there from time to time, bringing with them sometimes plate | 
and other valuables, which were afterwards taken away, and sometimes provi 
sions and clothes for the inhabitants. 1i seemed probable that the headquarter 
of the Chauffeurs was now detected ; but, instead of attacking the cavern, the 
result of which would have been only the seizure of those who might be in at 
the time, and the alarm and escape of the other members of the confederacy, It 
was resolved to use the child as a means of arresting the out-door brigands,one 
by one, and to reserve the cavern forthe last. For this purpose, the child, to 
whom we will give, by anticipation, the name of Finjin, which he afterwards 
acquired by the dexterity with which he played his part, was disguised by goo 
clothes, and placed, underthe care of a woman who acted as his nurse, at the | 
corners of the markets of the towns to which it was supposed that the brigauds | 
would resort to sell the plundered property. Whenever he saw a face with 
which he had become familiar in the cavern, he gave a sign, and the persou 
indicated was arrested. At length the number exceeded a hundred; descrip- } 
tions of the prisoners, and of the property found on them, were published ; and 
evidence poured in from all sides. ‘(he trial lasted several days. Every 
morning the accused, about 112 in number, were marched in a long column, 
guarded by a numerous escort, through the streets of Chartres, to a church in | 
the centre of the town, which had been fitted up on this occasion as a court, ard 
was large enough toexh:bit them all to the witnesses and the jury. M. Berryer 
dwells on the horrors of the evidence, particularly on that of the daughters of 
an opulent proprietor, three sisters, whose feet had been destroyed by fire, s« 
that they were ioiced to come on crutches into the court. 

It appeared that the cavern, or rather the collection of caverns, from whence 
Finjin had wandered, was situated in the Jeast accessible portion of the forest ; 
and formed out of the quarries which had furnished the stone for the magnifi- 
cent cathedral of Chartres. Here a colony of malefactors, male and female, 
had been founded, which recruited itself, partly by immigration and partly by 
natural increase. Like the the Indian associations of the Thugs, it had a go- 
vernment, laws, and police, adapted to the frightful profession of its mem- | 
bers. It had corresponding members, who indicated the dwellings most it | 
for attack, and an executive, which planned expeditions, and appointed the | 
persons who were to etlect them. The whole 112 were convicted. Ata sub- 
sequent period, it would have been difficult to dispose of a body of criminals | 
for whom death was the only appropriate sentence, and who would have been 
thought too numerous for such a punishment ; but in 1795, and in France, men 
were accustomed to such scenes, and M. Berryer passes over their execution | 
without remark. 

During the six years which elapsed between M. Berryer’s return to his 
profession and the peace of Amieus, his principal employment, as honourable as 
It was ineffectual, was the defence of neutral owners against French privateers. | 
At the breaking out of the war in 1793, a decree of the Convention had given 
jurisdiction in all cases of capture to the local tribunal of France, and even to | 
the French consuls in foreign parts. 


‘“‘Tt became,” says M. Berrver, ‘‘a presumption of law in those local prize | 
courts, that not a vesse! that traversed the ocear was really neutral ; that every | 
cargo was in fact English property ; and that all the exteriors of neutrality | 
were frauds to be exposed or eluded. ‘The most frivolous objections were rais- 
ed to the diflerent papers by which the nationality of the ship, or the ownership | 
of the cargo, was proved, and always with success. Every syllable in every 
passport was challenged, and every change that, during a long voyage, had 
taken place in the crew. But when the law of 1793 had declared good prize 
every vessel containing goods (marchandises) the produce of England or of any 
English dependency, the robberies of the privateers were unrestrained. ‘They 
seized, absolutely without exception, every vessel which they had met with at 
sea, whatever the flag, forthey were sure to find on board some English goods. 
It might have been supposed that the word goods (marchandises) meant some- | 
thing intended for sale, or at least something for which freight was to be paid. | 
It was held to comprehend the mere furniture of a cabin, a bed, a chair, or a 
carpet, er even a knife or a razor used by the captain. The presence of any 
such article drew after it the confiscation of ship and cargo, valued perhaps at 
millions. An appeal was, indeed, given from the tribunal which satin a French 
port to the tribunal of the district, and trom the judgment of the French consul 
abroad to a court sitting in France ; but the right was so given as to be benefi- | 
cial only tocaptors. Inthe rare case of a judgment favourable to the neutral, | 
the captor could appeal, and the vessel and cargo were detained till the event 
was known; but every sentence of an inferior court in favour of a captor was | 
put into immediate execution. No security for costs or for restitution was re- | 
quired, and the neutral, supposing him to succeed on appeal, had generally a 
mere claim for damages; aclaim which the captors rendred nugatory, by | 
converting these undertakings into a joint stock, of which the shares passed by | 
mere delivery, so that the persons liable were unknown, and were constantly 
changing 


whet, in the beginning of the year 1798, [ was called, for the first time, as | 
counsel to Nantes. My clients were Messrs Duntzfels and Co., one of the first 
mercantile houses in Copenhagen They were the owners of the Bernstor 
and the Norge, worth more than three millions of francs, which had been cap 
tured by Nantes privateers, and condemned by the inferior tribunal. It was ad- 
mitted, indeed stated in the sentence, that they were bona fide Danish property 
The only pretence for condemnation was non-compliance, on the part of the 
captain, withsome mere formal! regulations, imposed indeed by the recent mu- 
nicipal law of France, which could not, except in violation of the treaty mad 
between France and Denmark in 1742, be applied to the ships of our allies the 
Danes. I urged the express words of the treaty. [urged its recognition in a 
similar case by the neighbouring tribunal of St. Brienne. Such was the intiu- 
ence of my arguments on public opinion,evenfin Nantes, that instruments, pur- 
porting to assign shares in the prizes, were not saleable except at nominal 
prices. By an abuse which had become haiitual, the superior court of justice 
in Nantes applied for instructions to the Directory, then the rulers of France 
I instantly returned to Paris, in the hope of inducing the D:rectory, if they \n- 
terfered in a matter of jaw, at least to interfere in favour of the treaty. But it 
was in vain. I soon heard that the law of nations had been overruled, and the 
vessels finally condemned. The noteriety of these decisions gave a still further 
extension to the piracy of our privateers. ‘They seized even the coasting wa- 
ders of the Mediterranean, as they were proceeding, at a distance from any 
seat of war, from one port belonging to our allies to another. Hundreds of 4p- 
peals were put into my hands, not from the hope of redress, but because the 
policies which insured against capture required that every means to ward off 
condetnnation should have been exhausted. The neutral captains and super 
cargoes crowded to my office—men who had been entrusted with millions ; 
aud now, deprived of their little funds, and even of their baggage, had to de- 
pend on the consuls of their countries for the means of existence during the 
suit. Im one matter, I so far shook the Court of Appeal as to delay its judg 
ment for one day. |t was the case of the Federalist, a sh'p belonging to citi 
zens of the United States of America, with whom we were in strict alliance. 
The ground of confiscction was a strip of carpet by the captain's bedside. It 
was discovered, or pretended to be discovered, that this bit of carpeting was 
of English manufacture. ©n this pretence the ship and her whole cargo, 
worth a million and a half of francs, had been condemned. At the conclusion 
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of my address, the court was proceeding to reverse the condemnation. One 
judge only suggested a doubt. The decision was adjourned to the next day, 
and was then given in favour of the captors. Generally, I had no clue to the 
proceedings of the Court of Appeal, but sometimes | could account for them. 
Early in the morning sittings of the Council of Five Hundred, (Lower Cham- 


| ber of France,) or when the attendance was thin, the pirates used to obtain 


from the members present resolutions of the Chamber, declaring in their favour 
the law on any litigated point, and these resolutions were considered decisive. | 
One day, during the hearing of a case, [ saw a man, whom I believe to be a 
deputy from the south, give a paper to the Government commisssioner. While 
they were whispering together, I rushed towards them, in order to ascertain 
the nature of the business which brought the deputy into court. He instantly | 
disappeared, for his business was over. The paper contained a resolution of | 
the house, deciding the question against my client. 

‘* The ultimate results were, that not a vessel ventured to approach a French | 
port; that we were cut off from the supply of indispensable commodities ; that | 
our privateers, acting without concert and without prudence, fell into the power | 
of the English cruisers; that our maritime population was crowded into the | 
English prisons, where many perished from ill-treatment ; that our colonies | 
were lost, for want of sailors to form a military marine ; and, ultimately, when | 
the day of retribution arrived, the state had to pay for the plunder which had 
been profitable only to a few individuals.”’* 

The revolution which placed Bonaparte on the consular throne was uuques- 
tionably beneficial. The despotism which seems to be the inevitable result of 
military rule, was more tolerable than that of the factions which owed to treason 
their rise and their fall. Even the tyranny of the Empire was as great an im- 
provement on the intrigues aud violence of the Directory, as the Directory was 
on the anarchy of the Convention. 

We are inclined, indeed, to consider the eighteen months of the Peace of 
Amiens, as the most brilliant portion of the history of France since the death 
of Charlemagne. England was supposed to be incapable of any but maratime 
war, and had accepted an insecure and dishonourable peace. The force of 
Russia was unknown, aud neither Austria nor Prussia had yet adopted the sys- 
tems which, at the expense of all the other objects of government,now give them 
powers offensive and defensive, which their happier ancestors never contem- 
plated. The military supremacy of France seemed established ; and it was 
supported by a territory as extensive as can be usefully united in one empire. 
She had incorporated Savoy, Piedmont, the Milanese, a considerable part of 
Switzerland, and all the great and rich countries that lie between her present 
The portions of Holland, Switzerland, and Northern 
Italy which she had not made French, were her dependencies. [t is true that 
under the Empire she acquired a still more extended territory, and a still larger 


by England. They were mere incidents in a fearful game, liable to be torn 
away, and in fact actually torn away, as soon as her fatal system of playing 
double or quits shou!d produce its usual result. At the Peace of Amiens her 
gains were realized. Had she remaived contented with them, she would pro- 
bably now form the most powerful empire that the world has seen. She would 
possess fifty millions of rich, warlike, and highly civilized inhabitants, with the 
best soil, the best climate, the best frontier, and the best position, on the Con- 
tinent. 

The same remark may be extended to the extraordinary man who had seized 
the command of her destinies. He then enjoyed more real power, more real 
popularity, and more real glory, than at any subsequent period of his career 
As a soldier, he never repeated the miracles of his italian victories. In his 
subsequent cainpaigns he obtained vast and decisive advantages when he had 
a superior force ; suffered vast and decisive defeats when his force was infe- 
ror; and when the force on each side was nearly balanced, as at Eylau, As 
pero, Borodino, and Ligny, so was the success. As apolitician, he was known 
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their merit ; the smiles of the crown cannot give reputation to mediocrity, its 
frowns cannot depress diligence and talent. The functions of the bar are still 
more offensive than its independence ; its business is to discuss, and an abso- 
lute government hates discussion ; its business is to enforce the observance of 
general rules, and adherence to precedents : such a government, though it re- 
quires them from others, refuses itself to be bound by either. ‘Every day,” 
said Bonaparte, and he was then only Consul, “one must break through po- 
sitive laws ; there is no other mode of proceeding. The action of the govern- 
ment must never be impeded—there must be no opposition.” 

és Again, a bar, though it offers its services indifferently to the government and 
to its subjects, is really useful only to the latter. Such a government does not 
require the aid of an advocate to persuade judges to be subservient to a power 
which appoints, promotes, and removes them ; but to those whom the govern- 
ment is attacking, his assistance is inestimable. He may sometimes be able to 
protect their lives or their fortunes, and he can almost always protect their re- 
putation. All other appeals to public opinion may be tolerated up to a certain 
point, aud silently prevented from passing the prescribed limit. A censorship 
may effectually chain the press without attracting attention to any given case of 
interference ; but if an advocate is once allowed to speak, he cannot be stopped 
without «n apparent denial of justice. 

Bonaparte, who had all the jealousies and the instincts of ambition in their 
utmost intensity, must, under any circumstances, have hated the French bar ; 
but he had also a personal quarrel with its members :—out of more than two 
hundred advocates, only three voted in favour of the Empire, and this was a 
subject on which he never forgave opposition. He restored indeed the order, 
but he deprived it of self-government, and laid it at the feet of the imperial 
authorities. The express permission of the chief judge was necessary before 
an advocate could plead in any court but his own; the attorney-general select- 
ad the members of the Consezls de discipline, which regulated the internal af- 
fairs of the order ; and he also selected fromthem the bdtonnier, or president 
of the bar ; and, finally, the chief judge had an arbitrary power of suspension, 
and even of expulsion.—[ Concluded next week. | 








PERSONS WIIOM EVERY BODY HAS SEEN. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 
PERSONS WHO « KNOW ALL ABOUT IT.” 

When people draw their chairs close to the fender, stir the fire vigorously, 
rub their hands upon their knees, assume a look of complacent sagacity, and 
proceed to open up a long story with the confidential remark that they are going 
to tellus * all about it,” they oftentimes remind us—dull companions though 
they be—of that outrageous aud incomprehensible piece of droliery of Foote’s, 
which the wise reader who loves genuiue nonsense never forgets :— 

**So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage to make an apple-pie, and 
who should be coming down the street but a great she-bear and popp'd her head 
into the shop. What, no seap!—So he died ; and she very imprudently mar- 
ried the barber. And there were present the Joblilies and the Garruyillies, 
and the Picealilies, and the great Panjandruim himself with the little round 
button at top; and they all fell to playing the game of catch-us-as-catch-can, 
till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots!” 

There is only one suitable termination for stories of this simple and lucid 
character, and it is that which custom always has ready—* and so now you 
know all about it.” 

Where there are a great many facts to relate, with great anxiety to pour 
them out all at once, a little crowding and confusion must be considered excu- 
sable. But it is frequently much the same where there is but a solitary fact to 
disclose ; for then the innocent meaning falls a victim to the turbulent rushing 
of amob of words. Thus the spirit of the ** great Panjandraim with the little 
round button at top,” breathes intensely in the following—the opening passage 
of a printed cireujar which a learned schoolmaster in the City lately addressed 


only as a Pacificator; he had had nothing to do with the origin of the three | tg the authorities of Aldgate. 


He owed, it is true, his power to usurpation, bat it was 
Those whom he deposed 
were themselves usurpers, and for hundreds that regretted the change, there 
were millions that hailed it with delight. Never was there an easier or a more 
popular revolution; and up to the time of which we are speaking, the miliions 
appeared to be right. He had givento France internal as well as external 
He had restored the rule of law, and made it omnipotent against all 
except himself. He had laid the foundation of a Code which, with all its de- 
fects, is superior to that of any other Continental nation. He had restored 
Religion, not indeed in its purest form, but in the form most attractive toa 
people among whom imagination ard passion predominate over reason, and 
who yield more readily to feeling, to authoricy, and to example, than to con. 
viction. With religion he had restored decency of manners, and, in a con- 
siderable degree, dece acy of morals- He had effected all this under the forms 
of a constitution which, depending not on the balanced rights and privileges of 
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people the equality which they seem to prefer to real liberty and to real secu- 
rity. 


One of the first acts of the Consulate was to withdraw matters of prize 


* Gentlemen,—Thank you for the unbounded confidence which you have 
placed in my management during a period of six years and upwards, in every 
part of which I may fearlessly assert the faithful discharge of an arduous duty 
Circumstances not less to my prosperity than, under the blessing of God, to 
my happiness, induce me to this otherwise unpleasant task: but, should that 
which | have glanced at not be the reality anticipated, then [ am sure it will be 
highly gratifying to learn that it is ascertained, more by the frequent observation 
| of others, than my own experience, that a considerable fortune awaits me in 
another profession.” 

The writer net only intended to resign, but he intended to say so, only the 
| great Panjandrum would not let him. When schoolmasters thus flourish i 
| print, who can wonder that pupils persist in playing the game of catch-us-as- 
| catch-can until the gunpowder runs out at the heels of their boots! 

You may know the man who means to tell you al! about it, directly his coun- 
tenance comes in view. His checks are puffed out with words ‘that breathe,” 
and his eyes are distended with thoughts ‘that burn’ to find utterance. His 
appearance ts that of a man who must tell his story at once orexplode. ‘To 
be still talking, as Beatrice says (onty not, like Signor Benedick, to the purpose) 
is the necessity of luis nature. (‘T'ruly, his is more the vein of Dogberry, who 





from the ordinary tribunals, and place them in the hands of a department of 
the government, denominated the Conseil des Prises. ‘The unfitness of the 
petty local courts had been shown ;, but the referring questions of pure law to 
an administrative instead of a legal body, was astrange anomaly. And when 
we add that the persons appointed to decide between French captors and neu- 
tral owners, were mere officers of the executive, removable at pleasure, the 
anomaly became an oppression. it is strange that M. Berryer, himself a law- 
ver, approves of this institution : he had soon a remarkable opportunity of as- 


| certaining its impartiality and its integrity. 


** Holland,” says M. Berryer, “ at that time forming the Batavian Republic, 
was in the year 1797 the unhappy ally of the Republic of France. The price 
of the ailiance had been the loss of all her colonies, and of all maratime com- 
merce under her own flag : for all Indian commodities, and particularly for tea, 
in Holland a necessary of life, she depended on that of Denmark, the only flag 
respected by England on the southern ocean. ‘The respect paid by England to 
the Danish flag was, indeed, a pretence for its violation by France. ‘The 
French privateers and the French tribunals affected to believe that England 
used Danish vessels as the means of her eastern communication. When it is 
recollected that the Indian trade of England was carried on in the great ships 
of the East India Company, sailing in fleets, and under convoy, the insincerity 
of this pretence is obvious ; but it served as a convenient instrumeat of pil- 
lage, particularly in the case which I am about to relate. 


* In the Autumn of 1797 the Batavian Republic wished to import a year's | 
supply of green tea. The attempt to send from Amsterdam to Canton ten | 


millions of francs of Dutch property, and to bring it back in so peculiar a 
form, was very difficult and very perilous; on the one hand the seas of Africa 
and Asia were swarming with English cruisers, which respected no flag but the 
Danish, and on the other hand the seas of Europe were filled with the priva- 
teers of the dear ally of Holland, which respected no flag whatever. 


“To delude the English cruisers, a ship which had belonged tothe English 
East India Campany, was purchased and sent to Copenhagen. There she 


lranquebar, a Danish settlem:nt ; taking in at Portsmouth her outward cargo 
in do!lars. ‘These precautions were supposed, and inderd proved, sufficient as 
regarded the cruizers of her enemy, England ; the real danger was from those 
i To ward off this the Batavian government took into 
their confidence the French government, then consisting of the Directory, and 
obtained their sanction to the expedition, and a license or protection against all 
As a further precaution, a Dutch supercargo 
was taken in at Tranquebar, and the Caninholm, on her return voyage, cleared 


out at Canton for the Texel. 


* The expedition lasted more than eighteen months. The Caninholm left 
Copenhagen in November 1797, and it was in June 1799 that she was captured 
as she entered the European seas by a French privateer, and carried into Bor- 
deux. The captain instantly went on shore to show his license to the Bordeaux 
authorities ; but no justice was to be expected in a privateering town, when a 
prize of ten millions of francs was in dispute. The ship was of course con- 
demned. The owners appealed, but before they could be heard, the revolution 

| of 1799 had overthrown the Directory. The consular government refused to 
| recognize the contracts of its predecessors or the rights of its ally, and the 
| Caninholm was definitively condemned as English property. I ascertained af- 
terwards that Bonnet and Co., the owners of the privateer, had been obliged to 
scatter a little of their rich prey in order to keep the remainder. Bills accept- 
ed by them suddenly appeared in the Paris market; I myself hadto advise 
proceedings on’ more than half a million’s worth of them ” 

Some branches of the legal profession may flourish under a despot ; attorneys 
and chamber counsel do not excite his jealousy ; and judges are the best in- 
struments of hs power They enable him to express his will in the form of ge- 
ner! p-nciples, and thus to regulate the actions of millio 6 of whose separa'e 
existence he isnot even aware They convert resistance to his power into a 
braach of law, and punish it without his apparent interference. An army or a 
mob may give power to its chief ; but that power cannot be safe until it 1s sup- 
ported by legal forms, enforced by legal authorities. But no arbitrary ruler 
looks favourably on advocates. ‘The bar is essentially an aristocracy in the 
noblest sense of that term; the relative position of its members depends on 





* This narrative is extracted, with some changes of arrangement, from the second 
volume, Cap. il. 4 J, 2, 





must have been prodigious at the game of telling a simple listener all about it) 
| Yet when you come to hearken, you find he has nothing to tell. He has plenty 
| of passages leading nowhere, and they are ali ‘* to be continued.” 

| Heis for ever wandering in a maze, conducting you all about, but not out of 
it ; he ts coming to a sure exit at every fresh turn, and yet is always where he 
was. He never tinds out the right track but to lose himself in it, and misses his 
way only to feel all the more confidence in his own cleverness. He is contin- 
ually busy in disclosing vast secrets, not a word of which does he ever commu- 
nicate ; and is eager to offer you the clearest explanations, which never can be 
explained themselves. 

He 1s the original of Sheridan’s interpreter, who was the more difficult to un- 
derstand of the two. He never spoke without saying too much, and yet never 
said any thing in his life. When he tells you all about it, itis about the shell 
of the nut, which he never cracks—and you hear not a word touching the ker- 
nel. He resembles the old riddle—** Round the house, round the house, with- 
out touching the house.” His wits, like Iago’s, are ‘* about it,” but the inven- 
| tion never cormes from his pate at all, and if it did, there are no brains to pluck 
}out. Me is aspendthrift in words and miser in meanings. He must needs go 
| be ating about the bush, when he knows all the time there is no game there. 

Life is too short to warrant the expenditure of a single hour upon the remorse- 
less prolixities of these roundabout ramblers. Their yarns are like the Irish 
| sailor's long line of rope, of which somebody had “ cut off the other end,” so 
that pull in as he might there was no coming to it. 
‘Grant me patience, just Heaven !” 
Yes, we have all need of it—only grant me not enough to listen away my little 
lifetime m an easy-chair, sleepily nodding assent to the never-ending monoton- 
| ous huin of the daily drawler, as he perseveres in telling one ‘ all about it.” 
If he have any thing to say before he dies, let him say it. Every man has a 
right to address his fellow-creatures before he is turned off ; but he has no 
right to cheat me of my morning, because he is doomed for his sins to get rid of 
| his own. ‘ 
| If he have a romance to relate, let him introduce at once his bore of a monk 


; aa | was named the Caninholm, and fitted for her voyage; her captain was natn- | or beast of a b:ron, without stopping a long hour to ** gild the western hemis- 
“ Such was the state of the law, or of the administration of the law, under! -ji2ed as a Dane; she had a whole set of Danish papers, and cleared for | phere. ’ 


If his tale bear date the 19th of October, let him state the fact ; and 

| not indulge in an insufferable dissertation upon that bleak autumnal season, 

| when the leaves of the forest, &c., like human hopes, &c., suggesting lessons 
of mortality, &c. 

| Ifhe mus¢ tell us something about John Smith, let him at least allow John 
Smith’s father to sleep quietly in the grave, and not rip up ancient grievances 

| by beginning like those abominable nuisance, the brown-coated old baronets 
on the stage, with * Let me see, it is now exactly twenty-three years ago this 

| day, si.ce— ” 

if the gentle Howard himself had failed to hiss furiously at this point, he 
| would have proved himself more fool than philanthropist. 
| Above all, if he have only the regular bit of daily news, the appropriate morn- 
| ing gossip to communieate—why, out with it. Has Beau ‘Tibbs gone into the 
| Bench! say so simply. Has old Sir Peter Teazle’s wife ran away with Don. 
court ? there are just ten words necessary, with one note of admiration. 

Grant that they have had “ goose three days running” at No. 6—that Hick’s 
mau has been taking up for swindling —that the nurse-maid opposite has got 
another clean clerk to walk round the corner with—and that the Bolts have 
gone away in the night—still there is no necessity for a volume upon each in- 
cident, the incident itself being after all left out of the volume. . 

Tell us the event, if you must—but spare us “all about it.’ We shall not 
stint the man of brevity in his choice of subjects. He shall tell us that a rela- 
tion of ours is going to be hanged, or that a friend has met with a piece of great 
good luck ; the unwelcome news shall not sour our temper. He shall —. 
the loss of our foreign scrip, the death of a favourite dog, or the ape ye 
tyrannical dowager to our trfnquil domicile when least wanted—we sha 


wince much, if the tale be not long. Nay, he shall gently intimate that the 
but unless he would see 





| income-tax is doubled—fourteenpence in the pound ; 


an image of 
Moody madness laughing wild 
Amidst severest woe, 

let him not aggravate the injury by telling us in cold blood all aboat it, or af- 
fecting to explain the terrible mystery of the schedules. 

The witness-box is often an excellent place for the display ¢ " rapid 
under no Difficulties.” There you continually meet with people, who shit vu 
pared at 4 moment's notice, whatever the case may be, to tell his worship 
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about it. Bring them to the point, however, his worship cannot, although he 
js many times assured that “that’s what they’re coming to.” They know 
every thing and every body, except the circumstances of the affair, and the 
yarties about whom they are interrogated. They saw nothing done and they 
heard nothing said ; but they have been informed by one whose name 
they don’t know, that something did take place,and they have certain thoughts 
of their own which are much at every body’s service. That is what they call 
knowing all about it. 

The same phrase is in use, by a similar class of persons, at the hustings and 
at public meetings ; where, directly a speaker blessed with lungs and listeners, 
declares that the question of wool, timber, sugar, or corn, then and there agi- 
tated, has been utterly misunderstood, and he shall make bold to tell that in- 
telligent audience for the first time all about it—you know your fate. If you 
have nothing to do, go and do it—but stay not there, unless the great 
drum with the Itttle round button at top be the god of your idolatry. 

If these knowing persons would be content with their knowledge, all would 
ve well ; but knowledge is power, and people who have power love sometimes 
to exercise it unmercifully. Thus, we cannot mention the philosopher's stone, 
but we find they know all about it. Shift the conversation to every opposite 
subject in turn—from Pompey’s pillar to the songs of Ossian, the round towers 
of Ireland, the late mysterious murder, the Homeric birthplace, the last of the 
antedilavian turn-ups, or the authorship of Junius’s letters ; and in every suc- 
cessive instance, wherever a field is opened for doubt, or a mine of specula- 
tion and research is sprung, it invariably happens that they know all about it 
Should you relate a private dream which you had last night, or invent a chain 
of impossibilities expressly for the occasion, you find them equally foreknow- 
ing, and can only wonder in what profound depth they picked up the infor- 
mation. 

‘They have always an exclusive story of their own, which is, like a worn-out 
sh ling, without head or tail to it. Every story, nevertheless, is furnished with 
two heroes—one is a cock and the other a bull—and these are constantly in 
yne another's way. 


Panjan- 


If ignorance be bliss, verily each of these persons might be supposed to cry, 


“Me miserable!” On the contrary, to the confusion of the melancholy sons of 
wisdom, they are the happiest dogs living. 


PERSONS WHO ARE NEVER WITHOUT AN EXCUSE. 

It is almost a proverb in the land that you can never catch a woman without 
an excuse ready made. be her surprise or her emergency what it may. Rosa- 
lind tells us that we shall never catch a woman without her answer - and the 
brilliancy and affluence of her “* woman's wit,” coufirming her own contident 
assertion of its unfailing qualities in her sex, almost establishes her case. But 
it must be recollected on the other hand, that all sweet Rosalind’s pearls and 
diamonds can never shed a single ray of light that may show us how to esti- 
mate truly the riches of a woman’s resources in that respect ; for this simple 
reason, that Rosalind is not the author of the play, and that, in reality, her 
“woman's wit” is the wit of a man ; if, indeed, we can bring ourselves to think 
of Shakspeare as only one. 

If women have at command a greater store of pertinent answers and apt ex- 
cuses than men, it is Only another proof that wealth is often heaped where it is 
almost superfluous. As her fewer faults require fewer excuses than our large 
batch of grosser sins, so again she less needs the resource of an excuse, in vir- 
tue of that consideration and indulgence with which we habitually regard the 
smaller foiblese@f her character ; her little every-day transgressions, which 
brutal husbands alone call ‘* whoppers.” 

Perhaps it was her reputed superiority in the art of making excuses, that by 
degrees suggested to vast numbers of the sex she rules (* rules,” so long as 
she doesn’t ** show she rules”) the expediency of cultivating it to the utmost, 
of employing it as an invaluable ally. At ail events, we now live in the heart 
of a great world, which, want what it may, never wants an excuse. The ex- 
empuion conceded to all kings is claimed by most subjects; who ‘can do no 
w rong,’ because each in his own personal case'is ready to prove it right. Every 
individual atom of the sovereign people becomes upon this plan an imperial 
Cwsar, and, we know, 

Cwsar did never wrong, but with just cause. 

That's just it. We never do wrong but upon right principles, and never 
commit a fault without an excellent reason for it. 
vindicates the injustice of our deeds ; and the purity of our motives covers the 
grossness or want of charity of our speech. 

Among our law-makers, high and low, the art of excuse-making is carried 
to perfection. An act repealed, or an act passed, may be in itself an ill deed ; 
1ot so, if it can happily boast a good excuse. The change might not be just— 
what then ? it was expedient. 

You will as soon catch a tortoise without his shell as a minister without his 


excuse ; It is his case-armour, and, worn guardedly, he is seldom crushed in it. 


He never wanted an excuse for promoting a public servant, or for neglecting 


ne—ue has an excuse for giving away a place, or for refusing it,—or for pro- | 


mising without the slightest intention of giving. 
peace, and a sound for war. 
)pposition, 


He has a capit il excuse for 
He has his excuses for oflice, and his excuses for 


rhe bewildered patient, hearty last week, dies amidst a countless multitude 


of phials and pill-boxes : but the M.D. has his excuse—the obstinate man would 
have the wing of a partridge for his dinner; besides, his disease was evidently 
mortal—look at him, and you see the fact in his face. 

The client walks out of court, winning his cause but losing his land; the 
awyer has his excuse—the estate was only just large enough to pay the costs 
Oo! suit. 

The dramatist writes a tragedy and fails, but he has his excuse—the acting 
was execrable. And the actor who played so villanously, he has his excuse 
too—Garrick would have been hooted in the part, and have felt his genius in 
such a play buried in a leaden coffin. 


Two classes of characters—extremely numerous ones—are especially famous | 


for excuses. ‘The man who, when asked, does not mean to lend his money ; 
and the man who, when he has borrowed, does not mean to pay it back. ‘The 
fertility of invention and the dexterity of fence displayed here are incessant and 
surprising ; there is a continual play of genius on both sides, and it is difficult 


>? 


to say in which party is vested the greatest ingenuity, or the most unwearied | 


perseverance. ‘The firmness and fortitude of human nature are in either cha- 
racter worked up to the utmost 

The rich have an excuse for giving nothing away—the dread of encouraging 
rogues ; and the poor offer at least as good a reason for not paying their debts 
—they have no muney. 

The man with the gout—what is his excuse for taking turtle twice ? 

‘“* Oh, why it was sent tome; and then that fellow Jones had it three times ; 
moreover, I’m fond of it.” 

And he who staggers from the half-upset table and reels home on both sides 
of the road at midnight, has he no excuse for the drunkenness which is deli- 
cately phrased down into inebriety ! Oh, certainly ; he had met with the best 
friends in the world, and hadnt an idea that whiskey-punch affected the head— 
thought the port really capital, and was inclined to blame the bottled stout ; 
the excuse for being drunk generally ending with the enphatic appeal, ‘* And 
besides—besides, mind—I’m s—s—sober.”’ 

The drinker’s excuses, however, are innumerable. If it were of any use to 
ittempt any enumeration, we should say that they ran—Ist. That it is ungen- 
tlemanly to pass the bottle. 2dly. That it is the anniversary of his wedding- 
day—of his marriage with his first wife. 3dly. That his heart is a/mos¢ broken. 
ithly. That he only drinks at night to enable him to relish his plain glass of 
porter next day. 
mind. 6thly. That he is writing a volume of poems. 
not times for a patriot to flinch from supporting the revenue. 
he art is guile broken. 9thly. That he cannot tell whether it is to bea girl ora 
boy. l10thly. That he means te start for America, being sick of the United 
States in England, &c. 

The very apostle of temperance is not without an excuse for an outbreak. It 
was Father Mathew’s birthday ; or there must have been something in the 
water that he drank after supper—not a doubt of it. 

Indeed, the only thing for which there is no excuse is—to be under any cir- 

cumstances without one. 
_ The daily journals, those acres of paper, are chickly sown with excuses for 
human nature, in all its infinite forms of meanness, venali y, andcrime. Their 
motto should be ‘* Whatever is, is right.” ‘There the judge excuses an exces- 
sive punishment, not that the offence demands it, but that the state requires an 
example. There the culprit puts in the plea of poverty in answer to the 
charge of theft. 

There the honourable member excuses his bribe on the ground that the other 
side bribed quite as high, and his broken promise to a constituency on the 
ground that a system of pledges is injurious to public morals. 

Che defrauded tradesman excuses his own carelessness—rather say his own 
Willingness to be cheated ; the bankrupt was so smooth spoken, and went re- 
gularly to the same parish church, The fraudulent bankrupt in turn finds an 


excuse for his frailty in the intense force of domestic affection ;--his wife had 
a T 


8ihly. That his 


never have got through their measles comfortably, unless indulged with a pro- 
mise of real French dancing-masters on their recovery. 
I he beauty of virtue is—this is rather a new doctrine—that it is so exceed- 
igty profitable. One bit of true virtue stops the gaps created by the detection 
of several vices. The girl who drops her master’s child out of a second-floor 
Window in the morning, and innocently sets the house on fire at night, is ex- 
Cused by the general verdict of the family ;—she is so extremely modest, and 


. | Staid a little—could he help that !—to return thanks upon his wife's health 


‘he justice of our cause | 


Sthly. That he has one wife and six children weighing on his | 
7thly. That these are 





The Atvion. 


never stops to chat with the police-man. 
plate and carried off the cash which he w 
1s found senseless at the Bag-o'-nails, is 
_ Owing to his devoted attachment to “ that 
sex, and utterly unworthy of such a man. 
a mere half-dozen vices count for nothing. 
«ven the lady who elopes from her lord finds more favour than is openly 
accorded to her. It turns out that she was three years younger than her hus- 
band ; that she was sometimes left for the same number of hours at home 
| while he who should have been her protector and companion was seeking en- 
_Joyment (talking polities) at the neighbouring tavern; and that Mr. Lungs, 
the lodger, had as -rprising voice for ‘Is there a heart!” It must be an ill. 
| wind indeed that blows nobody an excuse. 
Tae faithful husband has numerous excuses for sto One is, 
| of course, the politics aforesaid. The next seldom fails to appear, though it 
| Tarely succeeds—he positively had no idea of the time. Thirdly, he waited 
for that Tomkins, who was coming his way ;—and never again will he wait a 
| Single instant for an unscrupulous sitter-up who has no wife and family—or at 
| least no wife—to go home to. Then there was somebody in company who be- 
| gan totalk in the most admiring and affectionate strain of little Lucy (the dis- 
| turbed wife's darling,) and for his Jife he could not tear himself away. Then 
, Somebody else had detained him by the ofier of a box at Covent-Garden, which 
| certainly would afford a rare treat to the dear children. Afterwards he had 








The footman who, having stolen the 
as to have taken to the coal.merchant, 
not without his excuse—it was all 
creature” who is a disgrace to her 

One virtue goes a great way—but 


pping out late. 


| being drunk, which toast the Rev. Mr. Jobbins had most feelingly proposed ;— 
| and lastly —for even a string of excuses has its lastly—there was not a cab to 
| be got. Yet, after all, he must frankly confess that he does not very seriously 

repent of his long stay, since he finds his Juliana in such a kind forgiving tem. 
per, and looking as fresh asa lark ! 

With the myriads of small excuses for small crimes committed momently a 
volume would in an hour or two be filled. Sins of omission, with respect to 
morning-calls and answering notes, afford a field which produces daily a large 
crop of excuses. We know a young lady whose innocent excuse for not 
writing was, that she did not know the day of the month. Her pedigree might 
possibly be traced back to the time of the ancient matron, who stated in excuse 
for the badness of her spelling, that she wrote the letter with a bad pen, 

And really in an age when all kinds of excuses are freely admitted, and al- 
lowed to pass current without question, this should be as fair an excuse as may 
be adduced by an author for the insufficiency of his argument, or the feeble- 
| ness of his imaginative flight. That he wrote his essay, or his epic, with a 

bad pen, should at once account for all blots. Should the consistent critic, 
jealous of innovation, still persist in abusing the work, he too might, in due 


} and convenient season, produce his honest excuse—that he had never read a 
| line of it. 





Charles Lamb once gave a kind of pattern-excuse for appearing at a wed- 
ding in a black coat; yet alittle bird had been before him. It was, if we re- 
member, the excuse of the blackbird for appearing at the gold-finch’s wedding 

| in a sable suit—that he had got no other. The apology, founded upon such an 
| extreme necessity, may serve to give the authority of an excuse to the many— 
the antipodes of the Charles Lambs of the world—who perpetually parade 
their one virtue before the public eye ; whether it be their sobriety, their chas- 
| tity, their horror of vice, or a supreme concern for the interests of their family 
—‘they have got no other.” 

It is hardly consistent with a virtuous feeling to be hard upon a solitary vir- 
tue; yet this we may venture to say, that while for some positive vices, con- 
stituted as life is, some excuses may be found, we meet now and then with a 
case of singleness of virtue for which there isno excuse. Virtue however is 
much less prolific than her sister—weeds are of quicker growth even than 
flowers (weeds and flowers, vice and virtue, have paired off ever since the 
date of paradise.) 

And this reflection leads to the observation with which we close ; that daily 
reviewing, though vainly attempting to enumerate the world’s multitudinous 
excuses as well for grave as trivial transgressions, we sce upon what a grand 
scale vice, by her agent hypocrisy, pays her homage to virtue. When we ob- 
serve with what energy men labour to bury their offences from the common 
eye, with what dexterity they cloak their more venial trespasses, with what 
a degree of artifice they put on the smile in place of the scowl, and yet with 
what constancy they pursue the old game only to give themselves new trou- 

ble, we must come to the conclusion that intellect is mure tasked to make hu 
man character appear what it is not, than to be what it was designed for. The 
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our paltry pilers of brick aud mortar—builders of mere paper h tures 
with not half as much architectural knowledge as the bee or the beaver—would 
think themselves insulted if required to superintend a square or a street in the 
suburbs of London at the remunerating rate that was paid the mighty architect 
of St. Paul's ; but long before he was distinguished as an architeet, or thought 
of architecture, perhaps, but as a branch of the sciences to which his young 
mind rendered such ready homage, every man of knowledge in England con- 
sidered the youth a prodigy. Luke his remarkable contemporary, Paseal, his 
genius displayed itself at a very early age. a thirteen he dedicated the in- 
vention of an astronomical instrument to his father in a Latin ode, and, though 
labouring under extreme delicacy of health, he was able to enter Wadham 
College, Oxford, at the age of fourteen, ere he secured the friendship of Bishop 
Wilkins, who introduced him to Prince Charles, the Elector Palatine, as a pro- 
digy ; and Oughtred, in his preface to his “Clavis Mathematica,” mentions 
his extraordinary promise as a youth of sixteen. 

About this time Doctor Willis, an eminent mathematician, collected together 
a knot of scientific men, chiefly from Gresham College, who gave the idea 
after the lapse of a few years of the formation of the Royal Society ; and Doc- 
tor Willis was another of his friends. Wren devoted much attention to the 
microscope, which caused both him and his cousin t» be sneered at by the au- 
thor of the ** Oceana,” as those ** who had an excellent faculty for magnify- 
ing a louse, and diminishing a commonwealth.” He then turned his attention 
to some astronomical theories, and many claim for him the invention of the ba- 
rometer, though there exists little doubt that the discovery belonged to Torri- 
celli. The exquisite Evelyn, so associated with all that is honourable to England, 
so dear to all who love the registers of old times, makes frequent mention of 
Wren, designating him as “that rare and early prodigy of science,” “ that 
miracle of youth,’’ “ that prcdigious young scholar.” Well indeed did he de- 
serve this praise. At fifteen,Sir Charles Scarborough, an eminent physician of 
his time, employed him as a demonstrating assistant, and it was the future archi- 
tect of Sr. Paul’s who first injected several liquids into the veins of living ani- 
mals. But, turn where I will to the records of this great man’s life, | find all 
iliumined by his fame. Having abandoned his classic retirement, he filled the 
chair of astronomy at Gresham College, and the next year solved Pascal's cele- 
brated problem, that was issued in all magnificence as a challenge to the learn- 
ed of England, and then posed the mathematicians of France by one that was 
never answered. So he continued his course, mingling the mild lustre of the 
morning and evening star with the splendour of the comet ; the perfection of 
human talent and human virtue, alienating himself from the party quarrels of 
the day, yet feeding the enrag:d flame of loyalty within his heart. 














His name has filled my imagination with images of his works. They rise 
before me, distressing my mind with their magnitude and number. Recollec- 


tions of his life, too, crowd upon me, and | see him in a hundred situations of 
his varied career. With a great effort I banish these visions, for I have a pil- 
grimage to make. 

At Camberwell there is a quaint old huuse called Boyer House or Manor 
House ; and Evelyn records a visit to Sir Edmund Boyer at his ‘* melancholie 
house at Camerwell.” “ He has,” he says, ‘a pretty grove of oakes, and 
hedges of yew in his garden, and a tall row of elms before the door.” This 
house is still standing in the London-road ; and in that house, not ‘ melan- 
cholie” to my thinking, Sir Christopher Wren resided during a great portion 
of the time occupied in building St. Paul's. ‘To this house I made my pil- 
grimage, accompanied by a very discreet and companionable young man, who, 
leaving the vanities of his age, is much inclined towards antiquities ; and has, 
as they would say in old times, ‘a pretty way with his pencil.” Most likely 
Wren rented the house from Sir Edmund. And, as Evelynis believed to. have 
introduced cedars into England, who knows but Sir Christopher got the very 
tree which I do not regret to see looking so really ‘* melancholie,” and which 
my good young friend has skilfully set forth, from the sweet author of the 
“ Sylvia!’ ‘The house, as you may see, has a very different appearance from 
any other in this particular neighbourhood ; and the wide spreading branches 
of the cedar, now the wreck of what it was, invite attention. Tradition calls 
it ** Queen Elizabeth's tree ;"’ but there is a certainty that her Majesty never 
saw it. ‘Ihe house has a sufficient claim to our attention without this distine- 
tion—Evelyn entered the gateway, Sir Christopher Wren resided within those 
walls. 

There are no people in the world more misunderstood than ourselves. 
‘“‘ shyness” 


Our 
is termed * coldness ;"” our ‘ timidity and reserve” ‘ heartless- 
ness ;”’ no one ever knocked at the proper door of an English heart without 





first lesson we derive from social life is, that it is far less anxious to narrow 
the boundaries of vice than to discover passable excuses for it ; to mask rather 
than to discard the grossness which weighs down the spirit. 


PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 
THE RESIDENCE OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

Rare old London! [t would be impossible for me to describe the affection I 
entertain for this noble city, although it combines so much that occasions me 
| distress of mind with so much that 1s dear and honoured to my every feeling of 

existence. I should never have loved it so well if | had not become acquainted 
| with the histories of its public buildings, its houses, its holy temples, one by one 
| almost stone by stone ; and yet how little I know to what I might know, and 
to what,despite my adv. ced time of life, I hope yet to learn. A thirst after a 
knowledge of the realities around me increase with my years, and | wonder 
mcre and more how I could ever have passed a peculiar-looking house without 
| inquiring “* Who lived there!’ Certainly we move through life very listless- 

ly ; we go along its highways and into its by-lanes without being moved by 
| the immortality around us ; we close our eyes against the evidences of change 
) which are the accompaniments of life. And we plod on, of the earth—earthy, 
with little more than a fluttering effort to raise our minds by the contemplation 
of the acts of those glorious spirits who elevated England to the rank she held, 
to the rank she may again hold, among nations. 

I had been wandering through the human labyrinths of my home—for so do 
I Jove to designate London—cogitating, rather than observing, musing, instead 
of rousing myself to enter into the feelings and occupations of those with 
whom | live, when somehow I found myself opposite the gate of the church 
|of St Bride, Fleet-street. I never can pass any one of Sir Christopher Wren’s 





he loved to decorate his sacred buildings, and accordingly stepped down the 
paved court, and strained back my head to gratify my desire. A saucy pot-bov 
asked me ‘** What I was staring at—did I never see a church before?” And, 
remembering that a ‘ soft answer turneth away wrath,” I told him I had, many 
a one, both inside and outside, and hoped he had done the same. ‘The crea- 
ture looked at me suspiciously, and went off muttering something about ‘ rum.” 
What could he mean by that!’ The language of his class requires a diction- 
ary. Poor boy! really the condition of such is very sad to think on. 

I took another look at this most beautiful building, and as I turned the corner 
| to go on, St. Paul's, loaming through an atmosphere of mingled smoke and fog, 
again recalled iy mind to the contemplation of the character of its mighty ar- 
chitect—that polished, high-minded, true hearted, modest man, who loved his 
art with a depth and purity unknown in our times, and with the steady enthu- 
siasm of his noble nature, not for the gold it brought, but because of its own 

high merits, and the power it gave him to elevate his country in the eyes of the 
| whole world. 

Born in 1632, Christopher Wren was nurtured in the highest principles of 
the Reformed Church; his father, at whose rectory he drew breath, at East 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire, was also Deanof Windsor; and his uncle successively 
Bishop of Hereford, Norwich, and Ely, is celebrated in the ecclesiastical his- 
| tory of England as having devoted himself to the royal cause, and remaining 
so firmly attached to the fortunes of the deposed King as to endure an im- 
prisonment of nearly twenty years without being brought to trial. During a 
portion of this dismal time for all who held the true royalist faith, Mr. Christo- 
pher Wren, even then distinguished as a youth of equal modesty and talent, 
was a frequent visitor at Mrs. Claypole’s, who was sure to distinguish and pro- 
mote excellence. Here he occasionally met the stern Protector, who called to 
| him one day, in his usually abrupt and determined manner, to go immediately 

and tell his “ uncle that he might come out of the Tower if he liked.” The 
youth bowed his thanks. Knowing the equally determined nature of his un- 
| cle’s spirit, he proceeded with an anxious heart to the Tower. The shadows 
of the massive building lay heavily upon the waters, and, as the heavier gates 
; groaned beneath the creaking chains and rusty bolts, he hoped that one he 
loved so well would come forth to the light and liberty so very, very dear to a 
young aspiring mind. So strongly did the value of this inestimable blessing 
feel to him, as he entered the dark and narrow room appropriated to his rela- 
tive, that he could hardly forbear throwing himself upon his neck, and wishing 
him joy of the liberty he at first doubted whether he would or would not accept. 
The stern contempt which the prelate at once expressed towards the Protec- 
| tor’s offer—the air of offended dignity with which he regarded his nephew for 
being its bearer—the exalted nature that breathed in every word he uttered, 


despised, was never forgotten by the future architect ; and, unable to repress or 
direct the feelings he had roused, he listened with silent respect to his high- 
souled relative. 
power of England within his blood-stained palm, and tell him that [ will none 
of his permission to depart, but will tarry the Loro’s leisure, and owe my de- 
liverance to Him alone !” 


This nobie disregard of thines temporal, when contrasted with things eter- | 


nal, was strongly characteristic of both the uncle and the nephew. Many o! 








“Go back!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ to the man who holds the | 


Christopher Wren, because I am ashamed to record it. 
‘ 





| proving his sincerity, and his determination to accept no favour from those he | 
) 
psssion for point lace and a drive in the parks, while his children would 








having it opened. Here were we personal strangers to the lady who resides in 
this venerable mansion ; and yet my card, mention of the name of a mutual 
acquaintance, and the desire to see Wren’s house, sufficed not only to secure 
us admission, but such kind attention as [can never forget. The steps as- 
cended, the hall is-entered by a glass door, and you immediately find yourself 
where taste and judgment have presided, and where care is still taken of the 
work of their hands. From the gloomy aspect without you are astonished at 
the cheerfulness within, for the hall is spacious and lightsome ; and, though it 
has been deprived of many of its ancient honours, sti!l the plainness of its pa- 
nelling is in keeping with the character of the building, and though it has lost 
much—for its present occupant informed us that when she took it the owner of 
the mansion removed the *t carved images of fruit aud flowers,” and various 
other teauties, that decorated an exquisitely perfumed room, still called the 
‘cedar parlour.” ‘Though much has unhappily been removed from this house 
of noble memories, nothing has been introduced in violation of the pure taste 
that presided over its adornment. The ‘‘ cedar parlour” is of a mellow and yet 
delicate colour, panelled with this expensive wood from the floor to the lofty 
ceiling. ‘The adjoining room is finely proportioned ; but the room on the op- 
posite side of the building is the ove that particularly attracted the attention 
of myself and my artist friend The chimney piece still boasts some undis- 
turbed carving, and a door remarkable for its simplicity and grandeur. 

This, doubtless, was the architect’s study ; his own proper room. I would 
give a great deal to know whose bust originally occupied the position which 
its present possessor has assigned to Sir Walter Scutt. Perhaps Inigo Jones 
or Michael Angelo. And the window, which now only looks forth towards a 
chapel, then opened upon a trim parterre, guarded from all harsh winds by the 
** hedges of yew,” and enjoying a sight of the “ pretty grove of oakes” that 

commanded even Evelyn's commendation, despite the ** melancholie” of ‘ Ca- 
{ merwell.”” Here the most wonderful of men reposed from his fatigues, and, 


churches without endeavouring to obtain a sight of the beautiful spire by which | relying with the high faith of a Cristian spirit upon the God who works all 


things together for good to them that trust in Him, was never bowed down, 
never shaken, never turned from his loyalty to his maker, to his ruler, to his 
art. Well might Steel aver that ‘his personal modesty overthrew all his 
public actions ; the modest man built the city, and the modest man’s skill was 
unknown !”” 
| Here, perhaps, originated the meeting which Herder asserts was the origin 
| of the Freemasonry of St. John. Here, with a few friends, to save his journey 
home to dinner, he arranged to dine somewhere in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul’s ; and a club was thus formed, which by degrees introduced a formula of 
initiation and rules for the conduct of the members expressed by symbolic lan- 
guage, derived from the masonic profession. Knight th nks it rather corrobo- 
rative of Herder’s assertion, that, while the biographers of Wren mention the 
attendance of the lodge of Freemasons, of which he was the master, at the 
ccremony of placing the highest stone of the lantern, no mention is made of 
their attendance at laying the foundation stone : and every lodge in Great Bri- 
tain is an offshoot from the lodge of antiquity of which Sir Christopher was 
master! If any mason grumble at this founder, we respectfully suggest that, 
as Arthur O'Leary said to the Bishopof Cloyne, “He may go farther and 
fare worse.” I can fancy these walls covered with his plans, and as the twilight 
gathered round me, can almost hear the music of his clear, sweet,demonstrative 
voice replying kind!y to those who questioned upon all points, by short but sa- 
tisfactory answers. Perhaps when at breakfast inths very room, when to!d 
that the frightful hurricane of the previous night had damaged all the 
steeples in London, he observed, with his quiet, faithful smile, ** Not St. Dun- 
stan’s, I am sure.” 

The admirable order of his mind gave time for all things. He never aban- 
doned his scientific pursuits ; and here were written many of his interesting let- 
ters to the Royal Society. One in particular partakes so much of the simplici- 
ty of the man and dignity of the philosopher, that it occurred to me while gaz- 
ing on the beautiful proportions of the door. ‘ It is,”’ he said, upon billiard and 
tennis balls, upon the purling of sticks and tops, upon a vial of water, a wedge 
of glass, that the great Des-Cartes has built the most refined and accurate the- 
ories tht human wit ever reached to; and certainly nature, in the best of her 
works, is apparent enough in obvious things, were they but curiously observed ; 
and the key that opens treasures is often plain and rusty.” ‘ But,” he adds, 
with the pen of experience and prophecy, ‘‘ unless it be gilt, it makes no show 
at court.” 

AsI walked round what is but a remnant of the garden that belonged to the 
house, and learned that it is now occupied as a school forthe education of 
young ladies, I could not but think of the fine associations (those creators of 
noble thoughts) the young could not fail to imbibe in such a residence. I am sure 
the lady, who felt herself so thoroughly the purity, even more than the vast- 
ness, of Wren’'s character, will not fail to impress upon their minds the great 
lesson taught by his life; how much can be done by the right employment 
and division of time, and how surely a noble object, when persevered in, will 
be, must be, accomplished. When I entered, I did envy her that house, bat, 
when I left, I thought it could not, in the present day, be nore worthily occu- 
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. I have deferred as long as I could the last public act of England towards Su 
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rightness, his exertions, his deeds were forgotten ; and almost beneath the | 
very shadow of London's chief glory, when his head was crowned with those 
snows of age which kings might envy, in the 86th year of his earthly pilgri- 
mage—when he had been half a century architect to the Crown, George the 
First, whose mind was just sufficiently large to contain corruption and intrigue, 
dismissed hin! For once Horace Walpole forgot that the dismisser was a 
king, and the dismissed a subject. He speaks of Wren as “ having enriched 
the reign of several princes, and disgraced the last of them.’ God bless his 
honesty! We say this heartily, for he seldom affords us so great a luxury. 

The retirement of this great man'was as glorious as his career—the sunset 
of a long summer-day of untiring, untired life, which he laid down, not as a bur- | 
den, but aduty. We may surely accept his character as a man of seience 
upon the testimony of Newton, who in his “ Principia” joins his name with | 
those of Wallis and Huggens, whom he styles hujus wtatis geometra:um facile | 
principes. 

Retiring from the immediate neighbourhood of London to Hampton-court, he 
spent the remaining five years of his life chiefly in the study of the Scriptures. 
Time, which had enfeebled his limbs, left his faculties unclouded nearly to the 
last days of his existence. His chief delight up to the very close of his life was 
being carried once a year to visit his great work ; and my grandfather remem- 
bered seeing him assisted by two friends up the stepsof the cathedral. He 
was a little child then, but he never forgot following the old gentleman into the 
holy building, and wondered, when he heard the people, who uncovered as he 
passed, say, that that old man, whose every smile was a blessing, had built the 
great St. Paul's. After one of those visits he rested at his lodging in James's- 
street (I cannot find the house,) after his dinner, on the 25th of February, 1723. 
His servant, thinking he dosed longer than usual in his chair, found, to use 
the emphatic words of Scripture, ‘‘ that he had fallen aleep.” 

Of course he had a splendid funeral. His remains were deposited in the 

rypt under the south window of the choir of THE cathedral. 

London! each day you are overshadowed by his monument. 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE CZAR ALEXIS, FATHER 
OF PETER THE GREAT. 

In former times a curious custom was observed in Russia when the Czar pro- 
posed to enter the holy married state. Several high officers of the Court were 
dispatched to different parts of the Imperial dominions, to assemble together 
about fifty or sixty of the most lovely daughters of the noblest Russian fami- 
hes. From this elite of Muscovite beauty, the Imperial bride was chosen. 
The young ladies were conducted to the Kremlin at Moscow. There they 
remained, unseen by any one except the Czar, or those to whom the favour 
was granted by Imperial permission, until the solemn day when the presence of 
his assembled courtiers and ministers, the Sovereign named the fortunate fair 
one with whom it was his high will and pleasure to share the throne. 

Alexis, the son of Michael, and the father of Peter the Great, used some- 
times, after the manner of Haroun al Raschid, to quit his palace in disguise, 
and visit, in some assumed humble character, the houses of the citizens, and 
the huts of the peasantry. If he was recuguised by any of the nobles or per- 
sons connected with the Court, they were commanded to respect his incognito, 
and were expressly forbidden to treat him with any great degree of respect 
than such as might be due to his assumed rank and condition. By this means, 
he saw everything with his own eyes, and learned many facts, the knowledge 
of which would not easily have penetrated within the boundaries of a Court. 
In this manner, he not unfrequently paid the most unexpected visits to his fa- 
vourites, sat dovn to dinner with them, and spent a few agreeable hours in 
their family circles, laying aside all the etiquette of Sovereignty. He was 
particularly fond of taking by surprise the Boyar Matweef, for whom he en- 
tertained a cordial friendship, and who was one of the principal counsellors of 
the Crown. 

One day, at a time when he was least expected, Alexis presekted himeelf at 
Matweef’s country house. at a short distance from the capital. He was dressed 
in the uniform of a captain of the Imperial guard. Both host and visitor start- 
ed ; Matweef, because he supposed the Emperor to be far off, and in a totally 
different direction ; and Alexis, because he beheld, seated at Matweef’s dinner 
table, a young lady whose beauty atiracted his attention. In obedience to 
the Czar's injunction, Matweef received him merely as an officer of his ac- 
guaintance, inviting him to seat himself at table and partake of the family 
dinner 

At first the conversation was maintained exclusively between Alexis and 
Matweef, but at length the Czar drew in the fair stranger to beara part in it. 
He was charmed with the intelligence of her remarks and her graceful manner 
of expressing herself ; and he was not a little sorry when she retired at 
conclusion of the repast 

** Who is that young lady !” said he, eagerly addressing Matweef, as soon 
as she had left the apartment 

‘** That is Natalia Narishkin, the daughter of a poor but estimable nobleman, 


the 


whose straitened circumstances oblige him to live in a secluded village, and who | 


has solicited me to superintend the education of his only child. ‘ J have,” 
pursued Matweef, * executed this task to the best of my ability ; and I must 
add that my labour has not been thrownaway. Joined to brilliant talent and a 
highly cultivated mind, Natalia possesses a gentle and amiable disposition, 
which endears her to every one; in short, | love her as though she were my 
own daughter.” 

** Let her continue to pursue her education under your care,” said the Czar. 
‘* Spare no expense for her instruction, I will defray it ; and it is not impossible 
I may find a husband forher. Does she know who I am?!” 

** No, Sire, she seldom goes out, and has never seen your Majesty before.’ 

“Do not let her know my rank. Let her believe that I am merely an Officer 
of the Guards.” 

Alexis soon repeated his visit to Matweef’s country house ; and he found 
the beautiful Natalia more charming than on his first introduction to her. He 
soon came a third and a fourth time, and at length his visits were repeated 
without fail every day. Natalia, on her part, felt daily increasing pleasure in 
the society of her new acquaintance, and supposing him to be merely a poor 
officer, and the friend of 
ed by anunrestrained candour wh: charms to her animated 
conversation. Meanwhile Matweef found himself in a very embarassing posi- 
tion. Heobserved the daily increasing intimacy between Natalia and Alexis- 
yet dared not venture on a 
less he felt it to be his duty to warn the daughter of his old friend against the 
snares of a seduction, of which she could entertain no sus} His uneasi- 
ness on this point was the greater, inasmuch as he knew thot Alexis had a plan 
of marriage in contemplation, and he naturally concluded that the future Czari- 
na, whoever she might be, would not be very well pleased to lear of the assi- 
duous attentions of the Monarch to his fair protegee 


} « } 
1 lent additional 


ny step which might tend to interrupt it, neve rthe- 


c on. 


The day fixed for the choice of the Imperial bride was fast approaching ; the 
Kremlin contained within its walls sixty of the fairest daughters of the Mus- 


sian nobility; jewellers, tailors, and dress makers had all completed their or- 


her foster father, her behaviour towards him was mark- | 








‘ But who knows,” pursued Alexis, smiling, ‘whether his Majesty might 
not make choice of you, if he saw you.” 

‘Indeed, Captain, | ain not ambitious of so high an honour. 
rival Princess Barbarykin.” 

‘You are too diffident of your own merits, Natalia! You may perchance be 
destined to ensure the happiness of your Sovereign—of your country !” 

‘* My hopes of happiness are centred in a far humbler destiny,” replied Nata- 
lia with a sigh, whilst her eyes were suffused with tears 

Had Alexis wanted proof that he was beloved by Natalia, the tone in which 
these words were uttered must have convinced him. In an ecstacy of joy at 
finding the humble Captain preferred to the powerful Monarch, he advanced to 


I seek not to 


, the centre of the hall, and exclaimed in the tone of one accustomed to com- 


mand—** Unmask !” 

The buzz of conversation was instantly hushed, and unbroken stillness pre- 
vailed. Every eye was directed to Alexis, and every heart beat high with in- 
tense anxiety. Who can describe the confusion of Princess Barbarykin, when, 
on the removal of the masks, she discovered that the gallant individual whothad 
addressed to her so many flattering compliments was no other than Chopkin, the 
Court Fool! And how great was the astonishment of all present when the Czar 
himself, placing the crown on the brow of Natalia Narishkin, exclaimed— 
‘** Boyars or Moscow, seuoip your Czarina!” 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF FIGHTING. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
ROUND THE FIRST. 
‘* Discretion is the better part of valour.” 

Fighting is doubtless a very pleasant pastime ; for millions spend—and end 
—their days in the pursuit of it. 

For our own part, there is only one phase in which we can regard it with 
any degree of complacency and satisfaction, and that is when we feel a con- 
scienciousness of being on the right side—z. e. of possessing an acknowledged su- 
periority in pointof weight and metal, and consequently a ‘dead certainty ”’ 
of ** thrashing” our adversary. 

In any other case it appears the height of brainless folly to seek the bubble 
reputation in the cannon’s mouth. 

Ambition induces some men to “ list’—to the persuasive eloquence of a 
recruiting sergeant, while poverty alone compels others ; and the latter is the 
most reasonable excuse of the two; for the man who has “not a shot in the 
locker’ is pretty sure of getting one in his chest. 

In war, the despairing lover may ‘‘court danger” with better success than 
he courted his mistress ; the rover may be * sett/ed,”—and the truant scholar, 
who regrets neglected opportunities, will find a field of battle the best * finish- 
ing’’ school in the world 

‘The army is certainly a school of reform; its moral discipline is miraculous ; 
for the most dishonest knaves, rogues, thieves, and vagabonds speedily be- 
come upright men! although, in truth, they are sometimes known to—steal 
a march 

ROUND THE SECOND. 

We have certainly no heroes among the moderns whose exploits can be 
compared with those of the ancients—mythological or historical. 

We have uo authenticated account of any baby® Hercules strangling ser- 
a a cradle, albeit we have witnessed many displays of courage in a 
Cribd. 


The juveniles of the present day, influenced, no doubt, by the superior feel- | 


ings of charity, instead of summarily punishing their serpents, like Master 
Hercules, invariably —let them off ! 


ROUND THE THIRD. 

For fighting—that is, from the ebullition of that combined spirit of pugna 
city and ire—-the Irish are probably unequalled in the world; truly it appears 
“mate, dhrink, washing, and lodging” to the boys, and breaks forth sponta- 
neously even in their ** wakes,” fairs, and merry-makings. A shilelagh, in- 
deed, seems born in the fist of every mother’s son of them, so “ illigantly’’ 
do they handle the * sprig,”—with so much effect and so little respect to the 
cause! 

Of the antiquity of the “ tool’ we confess ourselves ignorant ; but we have 
heard a **brothof a boy’ (who has really felt the subject of his discourse) 
speak most cunningly of its descent! and declare, that if the shilelagh is not 
born with Paddy, it is undoubtedly his inheritance,—it comes so pat to his 
fist ! 

The ancient Britons were no doub. formidable fighters, and must have 
appeared in the eyes of their opponents as so many terrible spectres, for they 
always DykrD before they went into battle, and of course every tribe appeared 
under its own colours. This was not the only peculiarity of these brave war- 
riors ; for Julius Cesar, as well as native writers, make frequent and respect- 
ful mention of them as club-men. 


ROUND THE 

The Romans were famous fighters. ‘The first families of their renowned 
city, like our Norman ancestors, were a band of brigands and cut-throats, who, 
in the language of Sam Slick, were *‘ too clever by half” to live in their own 
country, and, emigrating from necessity, pitched their colony in this favoured 
spot, where, by degrees gathering around many spirits of the same mould, 
they constituted, in course of time, a nation that astonished the whole world 
by their exploits and wholesale ‘appropriation,’ which, from the magni- 
tude of their operations, historians have been pleased to term glorious con- 
quests ! 

When they had subjugated all the nations around, they gave vent to their fe- 
rocious spirit inthe public games,which were exhibited in the Circus or Amphi- 
theatre, in which the choicest place was the orchestra, where the senate, tri- 
bunes of the people, and the vestal virgins were stationed. Before 
platform (Podium,) where the Emperor’s throne was usually erected. 

in process of time these amusements, which at first consisted only of gym- 
nastic contests, and horse and chariot races, were improved upon by the intro- 
duction of gladiators, and the Naumachia, or mimic naval engagements ; and 
truly they were sports and pastimes worthy of the barbarous age in which they 
were enacted. But they were all ** honourable men,’’ and must, indeed, have 
been most honourable men if they adhered to their promises as strictly as they 
did to these ** engagements.” 

We have a particular description of the manner in which they clothed their 
public combatants, but unfortunataly we cannot discover in any of the commen- 
tators how they fed them. 

‘The only word ** familiar” we can find is ** bafter ;” 


FOURTH. 


it was a 


but we doubt whether 


| they got this internally or externally—we firmly believe the latter. 


ders ; and everything was in readiness for the interesting day The Boyars } 
thronged to the capital full &f eagerness to know the family on whom the Mo 
narch proposed to confer the honour of Imperial alliance. A\! Moscow was in 
motion ; the troops of the garrison were paraded in front of the palace, and the 
ringing of bells mingled with the joyous shouts of the populace 


The Grand Hail of the Kremlin presented a splendid picture The nobles 


were habited in their rich national costumes, adorned with costly { the la- 
dies arrayed in the gorgeous silks and cashmeres of the East; whilst in every 
direction the eye was dazz ed by a profusion of diamonds and otter rare jew- 


els By command of thi 
the heauteous grou 
throne. 

1v that group all cyes were naturally directed 
} 


Czar, all appeared masked with the ex 
from which Alexis was about to select the partne: 





Each of the fair candidates 
was so remaikable for grace and beauty, that it was impossible to guess to 
which among them the preference might be awarded. The Princess Elizabeth 
Barbarykin attracted a considerable stare of attention; many thought that she 
outshone her rivals—an opinion which a certain air of self complacency seemed 
to indicate that the young lady herself shared ; and truly her surpassing beau 
ty, nu less than her noble descent, well betitted her to wear the Imperial dia 
dem. 

Admiration and interest had reached their utmost height, when a mask en- 
tered whose dress eclipsed in splendour all the rest. He was followed by 4 nu- 
merous retinue. As soon as he appeared, the words, “ The Czar !—the Czar !” 
resounded through the hall in a sort of buzzing whisper 
the delight of the Prrncess Barbarykin when the splendid mask advanced, and 
graciously addressed her. She tre mbled and turned pale, when he stepped 
aside to speak to other ladies, but he re turned to her a second anda third time 
and the fair Elizabeth already beheld in imaginativn the crown on her head, and 
her rivals at her feet 

Meanwhile, a quiet spectator of the passing scene, Natalia Narishkin, simply 
dressed, and unadorned by either gold or jewels, sat in a remote corner of the 
hall. She was accompanied only by old Matweef; but they 
by their friend, the Captain of the Guards, who made himself known to them, 
though, like the rest of the company, he was masked Natalia, with her accus 
tomed frankness, entered into conversation with him, and inquired whether the 
Czar had yet determined his choice 

** Not yet,” answered Alexis. ‘' But permit me to conduct you toa place 
higher up the hall, where you will have a better view of his Majesty when he 
unmasks.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Natalia, “I prefer remaining here.” 


were soon joined 


notorious 


ROUND THE FIFTH. 

Some men are only pugnacious in their cups, being what is appropriately 
termed pot-valiant, aud are generally found in public-houses logically and lite- 
rally progressing from *‘ taps” to * blows.” 

The evil * spirit,” which possesses them is, however, soon laid, or if the 
spirit be the stronger, it soon lays them—by the heels. 

‘There «re such things, too, (we are credibly informed) as domestic broils ; 
but these are very select and exclusive, and we would not for the world intrude 
upon the privacy ofa parlour; nay, we should as readily thrust ourselves into 
the private box of a theatre as into the theatre of a private bor! No; rather 
let every Judy have her Punch! 

As for geutiemen of the Fives’ Court, they are too formidable for us, besides 
they are professional—a fine set too are they: and we have heard some of 
them in our youth describe their fistic exploits with wonder and delight ; but 
we do not quite believe all they asserted, for by their own showing they were 
** fibbers.” It issaid that pugilism has latterly declined, the pa- 
trons having met with so many losses and ‘ crosses.” 

The lower grades of the sex feminine sometimes exhibit in Billingsgate, and 
other low localities; and, like the lobsters they vend, generally rush to the 


| deadly encouner with their ‘ claws’—although the majority content them- 


How triumphant was | 


selves with another kind of clawing—very terrible, but less dangerous—called 
“‘ clapper-clawing.” 

ROUND THE SIXTH. 
Who hath it? He that died o’ Wednesday.” 

One of the most ridiculous remnants of a barbarous age is the trial by com- 
bat—the modern duel. 

What is very remarkable is that these “ hostile meetings” and “ affairs of 


‘¢ What is honour? 











our” nineteen times out of twenty terminate without the slightest wound, 

aresult which we charitably suppose to arise from the conscientious seconds 
| omitting to put in the bullets ! , 

We hope no man of nice honour will demand satisfaction for this assertion, ' 
for surely the charge cannot be deemed serious—where there is nothing but 
powder 4 

ROUND THE SEVENTH 
The days of chivalry are gone! and the knights too have gone with the 





days, and a very fortunate “ go” it is for the peace and quiet of the present 
generation 
There 
dwindled 
“ thamping ” 
mere children 
This ts a false 
not unfre quent 


ire some romantic enough to believe that the ‘“ moderns” have 
{1 degenerated ; that we are as dwarfs in comparison with those 
boys of other days, and that in the battle-tie!d we havo become 
in arms! 
conclusion. The knights of old were certainly rroned (and 


mangled.) but the gentiemen of the present day are differently 
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“got up,” although they are “done for” quite as effectually as in by-gone 
days. The case is altered, but not the man. eno longer see men armed 
cap-@-pie in steel or brass, except at the Lord Mayor's show ; and so ridiculous 
an illustration do they afford of the unwieldy cavalry of the golden age of chi- 
valry, that we are induced to exc!aim in the words of the old song, 
‘** What a figure! what a fright ! 
*Tis a goblin or sprite ! 
Whoe’er saw such an iron-bound loon ? 
With his leathery phiz, 
Spit and pot-lid it is ; 
He has surely dropped from the moon !” 

A pretty sight it must have been to have seen these same stalwart knights 
encased in steel, running and tilting at each other in the tournay, mounted on 
chargers resembling a small edition of brewers’ horses, and poking each other 
in the ribs with long lances ! casting one another in sport over the horse's crup- 
per, and rolling on their backs in the saw-dust, and floundering about like so 
many helpless turtles, amidst the plaudits of ladies fair! Truly a most de- 
lectable and appropriate entertainment for those dames and damosels who were 
primed with a delicate deyeuner of beefsteaks and porter, with a red-herring for 
a relish! These things are, however, after all, a mere matter of taste-—we 
allude to the tournay, not the breakfast. 

ROUND THE LAST. 

A youth, rather out at elbows, and whose habits were evidently disordered, 
if not disorderly, was brought before a magistrate, charged with pointing a 
fowling-piece at a gentleman, with a threat of “ bringing him down.” ; 

The gentleman, however, proving ** game,” although not exactly of that 
sort which the law grants licences to kill, had wrested the ‘deadly tube” from 
the hands of his assailant, and given him in custody. 

The prisoner, being called upon for his defence, coolly replied, “ that, being 
disarmed, he could not defend himself; that the affair was of a delicate nature, 
and, there being a lady in the case, he was too gallant to divulge her name, or 
hold her up as a mark for the comments of acurious public.” And further, 
‘*that he could not offer bail, as he had invested all he was worth in the pur- 
chase of that particular stock (pointing to the fowling-piece), upon which the 
complainant had placed a distringas.”’ 

The gentleman, for the same reasons adduced by the prisoner, not wishing 
to press the case, the worthy magistrate, with a decision truly Hibernian, 
merely ‘‘ bound him over to keep the peace, and took away his gun! 

Fighting of all kinds is a profitless folly; and the only difference between a 
civil and a military acfzon is, that in the latter the parties are pretty sure to get 
damages, although their recovery is frequently dubious. 

For our own part, we only wish we had the power by a single stroke (of our 
pen!) of giving a death-blow to Mars, or that we could effectually cool the 
courage of the combative by turning all the warlike—into the Pacific ! 




















THE HISTORY OF MONS MEG. 
“Let Mons Meg and her marrows three volleys let flee, 
For love of the bonnet of bonnie Duadee.”—Scorr. 

Her Majesty’s late auspicious visit to Scotlandhas given additional interest 
to everything relating to that portion ofher dominions. Sir Walter Scott, in 
his magical creations, had already given a charm to its various localities ; so 
much so, that he has rendered it classical ground ; for, let the pilgrim travel 
where he will, there is scarcely a spot worthy of note that he has fet consecra- 
ted by his genius. his is especially the case in travelling across the Scot- 
tish border,more particularly in the counties of Roxburgh and Selkirk, for there 
is scarcely an interesting object—ruined abbey, or tower—lofty hill, clear 
stream, or battle-field, which Sir Walter Scott has nut noticed in some one or 
other of his inimitable writings : and each succeeding scene in the tourist's pro- 
gress reminds him of the novelist’s fame. During her Majesty’s brief sojourn 
in Scotland, this was strikingly exemplified in her route to and from Taymouth 
Castle. 

When her Majesty inspected Edinburgh Castle, ‘‘ among other curiosities of 
the olden time, that celebrated piece of ordinance, ‘ Mons Meg,’ attracted her 
attention, and she seemed perfectly familiar with its history.” Notwithstand- 
ing this statement, [ think it possible the Queen never heard or read the follow- 
ing account of Mons Meg, which, with other valuable imformation, was commua- 
nicated, to Sir Walter Scott by Mr Train, but he could not avail himself of it. 
It gives a striking picture of the rudeness of that barbarous age. 

Itis well known that every chieftain, from the Clyde to the Frith, was held 
in the most grievous subjection by the powerful family of Douglas, while Lord 
of Galloway, On an islet of the Dee, of twenty statue acres, stand the ruins 
of the Castle of ‘Threave, which they held as the place of their pride, and 
used as the engine of their tyranny Projecting from the front wall, immediate- 
ly over the main gateway, isa granite block, still called ** lhe Gallows Knob,” 
or * Hanging Stane.” A vassel, suspended by the neck from the stone, of 
which many tales of terror are still related, was considered such an ev‘dence 
of power, that William, Earl of Douglas, in asserting his superiority over all 
the other nobles of the district, boasted haughtily to the Baron of Terregles, 
at the commencement of their well-known fending, 1.45%, that the Gallows 
Knob of Threave had not been without a vassal for the last fifty years; where- 
as, the little fortalice of Herries, in common with the dwelling places of all the 


| other petty chieftains of Galloway, was occasionally decked with a dangling 


villian. 

Sir Patrick M‘Lellan, Tutor of Bomby, the chief of a powerful clan which 
then possessed the peninsula, bounded by the Solway and the Dee, taking part 
with his kinsman Herries, Baron ot Terregles, against Douglas, so excited the 


j indignation of their oppressor, that he, thirsting fur revenge, commenced open 


hostilities, took the Castle of Raebery, seized M’Lellan, and carried him pris- 
oner to Threave, where he caused him to be hanged on the Gallows Knob, al- 
though he was Sher ff of Galloway. Goaded almost to madness by this cruel 
outrage against the king, the law, and their clan, the M’Lellans strove by every 
means in their power to revenge the death of their chief ; and the Act of For- 
feiture, passed by Parliament m 1455, gave them an opportunity, under the 
protection of government, of throwing off that iron yoke of the Douglases under 
which Galloway had groaned for more than eighty years. When James the 
Second arrived at Carlingwark, to beseige Threave Castle, the M'Lellans pre- 
sented his Majesty with the piece of ordinance now called ** Mons Meg,” to 
batter down the fortlet of the rebellious chieftain. The first discharge of this 
great gun is said to have consisted of apeck of powder and a granite ball near- 
heavy a Galloway cow. This ball is said, in its course through the Cas- 
Threave, to have carried away the hand of Margeretde Douglas, com- 
monly called the fair Maid of Galloway, as she sat at taple with her lord, and 
was in the act of raising the wine-cup to her lips. The cannon is said to have 
been made of twenty-five bars of iron, bound together with an equal number of 
hoops, to represent the exact number of persons who contributed to defray the 
expense of making the piece. Asarecompense for the present of this ext ra- 
ordinary engine of war, aud for the loyalty of the M’Lellans, the King, before 
leaving Galloway, erected the town of Kirkcudbright into a royal burgh, and 
granted to ** Brawny Kim,” the smith, lands of Mol/ance, in, the neighbour- 
hood of Threave Castle. It is still customary in Galloway to call people by 
the name of the land they possess ; hence the smith was called Mollance. But 
his wife’s name being Meg, and she being possessed of a stentorian voice, the 
cannon, in houour of her, received the appellation of ** Mollance Meg.” Now 
is it singular that, in so long a course of ume, the name should have been grad- 
vally corrupted into that which it bears at present. There is no smithy now at 
the ** Three Thoms of Carlingwark,”’ buta few years ago, whan making the 
great military road to Port-yatrick, which passes that way, the workmen had 
to cut through a deep bed of cinders and ashes, which plainly shewed that 
there had been an extensive forge on that spot at some former period. Al- 
though the lauds of Mollance have now passed into other hands, there are 
several persons of the name of Kim, blacksmiths, in this quarter, who are said 
to be descendants of the branwy makers of Mons Meg 
Each of the sons is said to have made three bars and three hoops, and the 
father the remaining four. This is rather too particular for so old a story ; but 
I give the tradition as it is related. The hill of Knock Cannon, in the farm of 
Camp Douglas, is said to have derived its name from the circumstance of K m's 
cannon having been tirst fired from that eminence. A more commanding posi- 
tion could not have been taken to batter down Threave Caste. At the erd of 
the great ha'l in the castle, directly facing Knock Cannon, there is an aperture 
called the “Cannon Hole,” to this day. Here is said to have entered that 
ball which, in its course, carried away the hand of the Fair Maid of Galloway 
It is generally allowed by experienced engineers of modern times that a better 
aim could not have been taken for raking the very centre of the building. It 
is hikewise related that while Brawny Kim and his seven sons were constructing 
the cannon at the Three Thoms of Carlingwark, another party was busily em- 
ployed in making balls of granite on the top of Bennan Hiil, and that, as each 
hall was finished, they rolled it down the rocky declivity facing Threave Uastie. 
One of these balls—said to be that which carried away the lady’s hand—is still 
at Balmaghie House, the residence of Captain Gordon, in the neigh- 
I am informed that it agrees exactly in size and quality with those 
carried with the cannon to Edinburgh. As the balls in the Castle are evidently 
of Galloway granite, a strong presumptive proof ts afforded that Mons Meg 
was of Galloway origin. The granite of Galloway is easily known, being com 
post d of black particles of a larger size than enter into the composition of gra- 
nite elsewhere. Some years ago, Threave Cast'e was partially repaired under 
the superintendence of Sir Alexander Gordon, of Culvellan, Sheriff Depute of 
the Stewartry ; and one of the workmen,when digging up some rubbish within 
the wal's, found a massive gold ring, with an inscription on It, purporting that 
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the ring had belonged to Margaret de Douglas. This curious relic was pur- 
chased from the person who found it by Sir Alexander, who, I believe, has it in 
his possession. aa 

Although history is silent as to the Fair Maid of Galloway having lost her 
hand at the storming of the Castle by James the Second, yet the circumstance 
of the gold ring, with her name on it, having been found there, seems to 
strengthen the probability of that having actually taken place. 

Such, with a few alterations, was the curivus and romantic account transmit- 
ted by Mr. Train to Sir Walter Scott, who, unfortunately, could find no peg to 
hang it on; but who says, in a letter to the former, ‘ you have traced the pro- 
pinguity of Mons Meg so clearly, as henceforth to set all conjecture aside.” 





WIDOWS AND WIDOWERS. 
A Romance of real Life. By Mrs. Thompson, authoress of ‘ Constanco,” 

“ Anne Boleyn,,’ &c. 3 vols. London. Bentley. 

Two of the most remarkable modern works of fiction, mingled with reality, 
have been forcibly called up by the perusal of Mrs. Thomson's new novel. Our 
memory has been quickened to the powerful interest of Eugene Aram and 
Ferrers. To their exciting and engrossing influence we bore ample testimony; 
and we now offer the like evidence in favour of a third of the same class, infe- 
rior to neither of them, Widows and Widowers ; a tale of finely-sustained and 
highly-wrought effect. Throughout, moreover, the ability to construct, and 
the skill and taste to adorn and finish, have kept pace with the higher offices 
of the mind ; and cultivation, experience, reflection, and imagination, have pro- 
duced incomparably the most polished, thoughtful, and captivating of Mrs. 
Thomson's writings 

The desire is strong upon us to touch on the development of he story, so ad- 
mirably is it worked out ; but we refrain, in kind and considerate regard to the 


lovers of a fresh and clever dénouement, and turn for extract to the adjuncts by | 


which it is unfolded, and especially to the characters of the personages en- 
gaged therein. 

The heroine is as sweet a portait of gentle womanhood as ever graced the 
pages of fiction ; but, content with this expression of opinion, we pass on to 
shew that each and every one of the actors in the drama are so many carefully 
coloured and diversified portraitures, and the subordinates not less carefully 
finished than the principals. The first volume teems with these characteristic 
sketches ; and although the events described date fifty years back, we should 
think the actors depicted belong to the present or any period (of the life of the 
authoress ;) so evident as it is that some living model has sat at least for the 
outline of the picture. ‘Take, for instance, the following :— 

“ 
that most melancholy affliction, a worrying temper, were visible. 
was short and awkward ; her dress, though neat, dowdy. ‘There was nothing 
angaging about her appearance, except an intelligent pair of dark eves, which 
flashed beneath a low, contracted brow. She was one of those to whom an un- 
propitious fate runs counter all the days of their troublesome existence. There 
are such people scattered among society. Naturally sanguine and energetic, 
everything that Lady Theodecra had done had been unfortunate. Without for- 
tune, she had early in life married a man older than herself. He had proved 
selfish and ill-tempered ; he was wretched, and what was more, had died ma 
king an unfair will. He left to Lady Theodora a small annuity, settling his 
vast property upon his only son, whom he entrusied to the care of guardians, to 
whom he left the charge of his son’s education, and of his worldly concerns. 
Lady Theodora, who had been miserable whilst Mr. Floyer lived, was at his 
death ten times more unhappy. By prudence and self-restraint she might have 
col ci jated the guardians, who would-gladly have devolved on her the care of 
her infant. She distrusted, she misunderstood, she abused them ; she wrote 
them long letters; andtwo men of totally opposite characters were equally af- 
fronted with her. ‘The course of business, and the security of their lives, was 
disturbed by Lady Theodora’s voluminous letters and aggravating expressions 
The guardians were rich, haughty men, who had scarcely known contradiction, 
nor heard the voice of censure or suspicion’ ‘They could not brook Lady The- 
odora’s conduct ; and they removed her only son wholly from her surveillance, 
placed him at a remote residence, and intimated to Lady Theodora that never, 
unt’! he was of age, should her son see her, nor correspond with his only parent 
The chi'd was but six years of age, and the blow was severe. Fora _ while, 
Lady Theodora madly (with a mother’s madness) resisted this decision. She 
wrote, she travelled, she talked. But the law is stroug. Her departed tyrant’s 
will was guarded wich all the technicalities which could fence it from invasion. 
Lady Theodora’s vehemence ¢ xasperated her enemies ; after some guarded and 
well-devised replies, they took to silence,—and no woman can stand that. At 
one time Lady Theodora was inclined to make her wrongs known through the 
medium of the press. She was advised noi to do so; and she quarrelled with 
the friend who so advised her. At last, wearied and desponding, she sank 
into a state of melancholy and bodily weakness, which forined an atiecting con- 
trast with her former excitement. ‘The explanation of all these sorrows might 
be found in Lady Theodora’s character. Warm-)earted and generous, with- 
out a shade of disingenuousness, with only that sort of selfishness which makes 
us, when in anger, disregard the feelings of others, Lady Theodora had no dis- 
cretion. Romantic both on paper and in discourse, naturally eloquent, she re- 
quired, in all the common concerns of life, almost as much guiding as a child ; 
but then she would not be guided. She was vain of her epistolary powers, and 
therefore always wrote more thal Was wise or expedient. Captious, yet con- 
tiding, by far too ardent and sudden in her friendships, and equally precipitate 
in breaking them off, her natural warmth of character had not, unhappily, that 
safety-valve to let it off without damage,which the care of a large family some- 
times affords to women. For years she had lived a prey to her own feelings ; 
the sport of an imagination nurtured by retirement ; the object of respect, yet 
of dread, to her acquaintance, who never felt secure against some outbreak. 
Safe only amid her dowers, from which no reply could be extracted, with many 
accomplishments, a cultivated intellect, an excellent heart, Lady Theodora 
lived secluded, and was becoming a very eccentric old woman,” 

And again :— 

** Lady Wentworth was a person to inspire fear. Of a harsh nature and vio- 
lent passions, she lived too much in retirement to assume, for any length of 
time, the bland manner which became her degree. Her affability was the ef- 
tect of impulse, not of benevolence of character. Her regard was always ex- 
travagant, but transient. Like Queen Anve, ‘her friendships were flames of 
fire,’ as the Duchess of Marlborough describes them; whilst the disgust and 
hatred which often succeeded ill-based and inordinate fancies were unmitigated 
and unrelenting. It is no excuse to say that her dislikes were often, nay, ge- 
nerally, founded on some good cause—for Lady Wentworth was shrewd and 
discerning—such resentments, even when just, are forbidden us; and if we 
attempt to disguise their unchristian nature to ourselves, we do but still more 
endanger our happinass here and hereafter. Lady Wentworth had early be- 
come a widow, and had been entrusted with the property of her son. Her 
daughter, by the unjust custom which is now in great families ‘honoured in 
the breach,’ was left by her father's will very scantily provided fur. Lady 
Wentworth reverenced the advantages of birth, but she loved those of fortune 
—hence the riclti member of her family, her son, had the greatest share in her 
affections. He represented all that imade life valuable in her eyes; and in his 
life hers was bound up‘ For his sake she lived now in a state comparatively 
humble to that which Coughton House had witnessed in the former baronet’s 
time. For his sake she endured tutors and dancing-masters when he was 
young, and went to live near Eton during his schvol-days. For his sake she 
had none but plain and elderly maidens to attend upon her, lest he should 
fallin love, as wiser men had done, with some tiring-woman of his mother’s 
For his sake she watched eve ry farmer's daughter who at church dared to raise 
her eyes too often to the parlour-pew where the meek young baronet hung his 
head. For his sake she gave up her winters in London, lest the youth should 
be the prey of fortune-hunters, male or female. For his sake she sold 
all his father’s hunters, nay, even his hounds and sporting-dogs, lest the pre 
cious youth should break Ais neck and her heart! Nay, the gentle occupa- 
tion; of fishing, archery, bowling, battlevore, billiards, and dominoes (for chess 
he had not intellect,) were all the recreations which the anxiety of Lady Went- 
worth permitted to her son. Futile cares! ‘I dreaded,’ said Mrs. Montague, 
speaking of an only son, ‘all sorts of perils for my child—perils by sea and by 
land—and he died from the pain of a tooth.’” 

The skill with wh ch an impression is stamped on the reader's mind is strong- 
ly evinced in the following passage: the biasis given, and in after scenes, 
however doubtful the issue, there it still remains :— 

**A few days before the commemoration of his birth-day, Sir Horace was 
pronounced convalescent. Lady Wentworth, poor woman! was in high spir- 
its, and Mr Peters, the apothecary, rose ten degrees in favour. ‘It's just 
the turn of the complaint, depend upon it, my good madam,’ said the purblend 
Mr. Henage; ‘it began of a Thursday, it will go off of a Thursday—very 
lucky that! I own! don’t conceit that any thing good can begin of a Friday. 
{ never set out ofa Friday; 1 think it tempting Providence! There's your 
husband’—looking at Adeline—‘ talks of travelling as far as Macclesfield to- 
morrow! J would gainsay that, that I would. Those that set off of a Friday 
seldom come back as they went.’ ‘ It would be a capital thing for me if I did 
not,’ said Stanhope; ‘forI go poor, and | might come back rich.’ He langh 
ed as he spoke, but there was a melancholy in the tone, a forced character in 
the laugh; and a forced laugh pains more than a gush ef honest tears to those 
who hear it. This caused Adeline’s gaze to rest with some anxiety upon him 
He turned away ; but, in a moment afterwards, he looked at Adeline and beck 
Oued her to join him. He was standing outside an open window onthe mossy 
tawn ; and when Adeline drew near to him, he took her hand with more than 





Lady Theodora was a middle-aged woman, on whose plain face traces of | lieved it just possible, that her husband might be there. She resolved to see Ml ar EN AIL BLOW 
Her figure | him once more,—not to vindicate herself, for from that her innocent and in- : 2 


his usual courtes i i in si 
¥—with affection, and moved on in silence 
speak to her in private. 


eer the ey face, upon which she fancied she even saw some- | thirst of the air for moisture, so to speak, increases the effect of the wind on 
pond ™ a tear. | othing,’ replied Stanhope, in his usnal careless way. | the animal frame, by evaporating too rapidly the perspiration exuding at the 
na arm it is! Let us turn into that laurel-walk,’ said Adeline. ‘ By | pores. ” 

the by, this reminds me,—and she pulled, as she spoke, the wreath-like white 
and delicate fiower of the cherry-laurel, now in full blossom, which was dis- | 
closed between its varnished leaves. ‘ This morning. Stanhope, I awoke with | « 
& most singular impression on my min rt ; 
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; N as if he wished to on the floor of an apartment, it is evaporated immediately ; and by the extreme 
Haye you anything to say to me?’ asked Adeline, dryness of the air, plants become shrivelled up and reduced to fragments. This 
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Reasons for Learning to Sing.—The celebrated Wm. Byrd, the author of 
d—a very singular impression ; it was an may nl dl mnee an in nd ar iggty oe Se = nd 
% : : . ; | Sing, in a scarce work published in i 4 7 nets, an 
a — y ce tame ns could not sleep again ; and there | Songs of Sadness and Wetie A First, It ee ae comaaa and 
plained Sf tnccien cada re t hanes aie s of our window—you have com | quickly learned when there is a good master and an apt scholar. Secondly. 
mae i ta me peck Rk ng we ytoarouse me. So! partly dressed The exercise of singing is delightful to nature, and good to preserve the health 
likely.” ‘Yes; bat lieten ra . ven one a fast asleep.’ ‘Very of man. Thirdly. It doth strengthen all parts of the heart, and doth open 
cloud, and the birds were in full flu Mt 9 such a morning! there was not a | the pipes. Fourthly. It isa singular good remedie for a stuttering and stam- 
ideuheaeh enantel ting Ww ee an rye dy and this turf was so cool,that | mering in the speech. Fifthly. It is the best means to preserve a perfect pro- 
steps, I saw Mr heen . i e ang as sce —— down those terrace- | nunciation, and to make a goodorator. Sixthly. It is the only way to know 
he wine ies ‘What d is jer than mpeent, you see! [cannot think what | when Nature hath bestowed a good voice ; which gift is so rare that there is 
‘ at do laurel-leaves make!’ * What do laurel-leaves make?’ | not one amongst a thousand that hath it; and in many that excellent gift is lost 


\ ‘ : 

— watdan ne eM v0. hee isn’t = oe because they want an art to express nature. Seventhly. There is not any 
: ys es; Dut in sober earnest—can they be | music of instruments whatsoev arable t i A 

applied to any culinary or chemical purpose?’ asked Adeline, in a low and fal- ae peng ysl yin: byt sca 


anges Aaa + reap | voices, when the voices are good, and the same well sorted and ordered. 
jon eel gmp dpe tes ne she spoke, made her mute | Eighthly. The better the bend is, the meeter it is to honour and serve God 
levuaniien! Ae y : mute; for he did not, or could not, answer | therewith ; and the voice of man is chiefly to be employed to that end.—Om- 
pet te n. . “~ why is Mr. Lawson so busy in gathering them” pur- | ns spiritus laudet Dominum.—Musical Times. 
pres ra whe . capes had been answered. ‘He was was quite en-|  omsn Fish Eaters.—The Roman gourmands were guilty of more acts of 
- on t a vie es Frente f. and it did not seem to me as if he liked folly and extravagance with respect to tish than about almost any other article 
hoy 4 O observe him. I have heard,’ she added, ‘ that a deadly poison may lof food. ‘They were in the habit of weighing th while alive at table: ond 
stilled from these shining and fragrant leaves.’ She pulled a laurel-leaf as | ia? : ene ve Nletaa see Pet P< ete gale 
'she spoke. * Well, I know nothing about it,” said Stanhope, rousing himself 10 watch their agonies whilst dying was considered a piece of great entertain- 
_from a reverie. The words were spoke in a fearless, open manner. “Adeline | ™°n*: They also paid great attention to tresding ond feeding tah, and often 
| thought little about it at the time ; but often—O how often !—did her memery paid — prices for particular kinds; thus, Suetonius mentions thirty 
dwell upon those aceents,and recal that beloved voice, when after-events came a ye anys (ae 2001.) being given for's single muuiiet. She Whee 
| thickening like briers in her path of life.” a — oe wee ee ty a — they ooo = = 
The fact upon which the tale is founded in the second volume ; and a cae mca tag arta pc, Peart regenerate Dunes omy 
| after the excitement the mind has undergone in the perusal of the rt a o a se remo ~ we —— — — oe a Cope 
vivid description of the murder, trial, and execution, it with difficulty returns hone i KA we hed ae - Sone rer : ee = aod aj 9 r 
fs be interested in the quiet current of natural incident. But probably this is pe Denetateibacnaen te haute “ ena ow ‘s no ty th as a 
eing hypercritical, to which we are not in the least disposed: and we add ae : rept lap serene ti eee Aagwag os 
one more extract, a truthfully Pye "| Of consulting that august body as to the best manner of cooking an enormous 
extract, y penned scene, from a work which must take bot that hed been © h h Dr. T F 
| its place in the highest ranks of fictious literature :— Carob CRRt SSS SESS SNE te Se eeEy. URES ae 


** Meantime Adeline proceeded rapidly to her home. She fancied, she be- 














sulted spirit recoiled,—but to forgive him, aud to separate. Yes, she justly 
| thought, if ever a woman be justified in separation, it is when a husband lends 
| an ear to calumnies against her fame, conscious, the while, that he is the un- | = a = 2 —- 
| faithful and the sinning one. Alas! it was easy fur her so to argue when ab We trust and believe that there are many, very many, of our readers who 
| sent from him to whom she was stilldevoted; but there are bonds which the can sympathise with us in the delight which a subject such as ‘‘ Children” can 
| most injured, the must despised of women cannot break. Love was stronger ; , 8 ) +s 

|—oh, how much strenger!—than her resentment. She reached her silent | ‘SP!"® and which has a place in our columns to-day. True . * thes the 
| home—she flung open the wicket of her garden—she ran into the house ; it | 4tters there touched upon may be considered puerile in the opinions of the 
| was empty ! and the shades of twilight were stealing over its quiet apartments. | unreflecting, the cold-hearted, and the selfish ; they may be thought undignified 
Mr. Stanhope Floyer had not been at home all day: there had been no mes- | in the minds of the pedantic, and uninteresting to those who are eager in the 


| 

sage from him—no letter—no one had called ! } ; ‘ appen- | ae 

oll damtinen. a ' led! Whilst so much had happen pursuit of romantic incident or thrilling narration ; but to those who recollect 
eisewhere, the peace of that region had been undisturbed, the monotonous 


| that “the ehild’s ane ” 
employments of its menial inmates had gone on as usual Adeline leaned | that the child’s the parent of the man,” and that they themselves have had 
her throbbing head on her hand, and, planting herself before the window, their turn in childish pleasures, passions, wishes, and dispositions, the voice of 
watched as long asa glimmer of light remained a small portion of the road 


which she could see between the trees Sve eZe : ore > , : . 
pape nathigi the trees. Every breeze which fluttered over | jase follies, and pointing improvements for the rising generations founded at 
the poplars, every stir among the bushy evergreens which skirted the lawn,— | ; Fecti 
how it shook her with agitation! She sat until all around her was in dark- a“ on caparionce ene aiuctien. ; ; ° 
ness, until not a spray of roses which twined about the window-frames from here is more sound philosophy in the study of the infantine and youthful 
without was discernible. No one appeared—night drew on. She had a strong | character, than the greater part of the world are aware of. We sav infantine 
Ponvicti he -re was still somet} : Stanhone’s hea ; i iti i 
cor wie ion that there was still some thing good and kind in Stanhope’s heart, advisedly, being well persuaded that the germs of temper, disposition, passion, 
aud that, knowing how tauch the news of ‘Tresham's fate would distress her, 
is , : Bt desire, are discoverable at avery early period of human life, by those who 
1@ was sure at last to come—but yet he came not. ‘The hour of rest arrived , > ors . 
—rest! how she sickened at the very word; how she loathed the sight of the | willtake the trouble to look for them. ‘They are implanted from the very com- 
sleepless pillow on which night after n ght she had lain without the blessing mencement, and it is the duty of those who are to have the training of the fu- 
| of ee ; In all the tumult of thought, of thought quickened by the excite- | ture adult, to watch narrowly the earliest developments of the very babe. We 
| ment which comes o : é > set : ‘fiance, ¢ , . : , : ‘ 

nt which comes on whe A ain Res 2 defiance, and when memory and | are ali what education has made us: not education according to the vague 
anxiety usurp the hours which are destined to oblivion. But she was recom- we ak hati n't teal lence, but according te Mae eet of 

. g assigne é arle 3 acc 

mended to le down, and without taking off her clothes, without strength of | MC@0IME assigned to I in ordinary parlance, bub ace 3 g 
mind to say her prayers, with an obstinate conviction that she could not rest, | the feelings and aspirations, to the restraint upon the earliest buds of passion 
she laid herself sorrowfully on her pillow, starting at every footstep, straining | and irregularity, to the diversion of propensities, so that they may tend to good, 
her ear to ¢ were the —- : movement of — r gate, —_ ever and anon | which otherwise, for the want of direction, might become evil. It is the unre- 
at the imagined sounds o rses’ fee ee «| ne sinking ac é ? 2th- H 
aaa & ounds of horses’ feet,—and then sinking back in all the men- | hitting watchfulness in the numerous small things that the mighty whole is 
| tal prostration of unutterable despair. ‘The night was long; the wind was | 
| rough, and its wailing could, at any time, have prevented the delicately-nur- made up, of the human character, conduct, and use. 
tured Adeline frum sleeping ; but now,— when her nerves had received ashock, | Aed how'is att uly w ve done: Dy continual injunction, and tedious les- 
| when a deed of horror had just been disclosed to one new to the events of life, | son, and tiresome lecture! By no means; it is by becoming the friends of 
| —-the hing aate were a SaaS . > > 8 > Is ‘ . : 

the howling blasts we re, to her fevered imagination, like the shrieks of the infancy and of early youth; by entering into their little joys and sorrows, par- 
doomed. But at length she slept—the cold imperfect slumber of exhaustion, | tine in their avetific tiemn utting an unseen check upon their irregulari 
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in which the frame seems to rest, but not the mind, came over her. Often she : ticipe vy. tackows 6 5 7 rE I 5. I g : 
started, and fancied that in the gloom of the chamber, by the dim light of the | ties, and by training them with useful ligatures to the moral posture which 
night-lamp, a Ggure moved along ; the word ‘ Stanhope’ fell from her lips ; | they should afterwards sustain. These are labours, but if they be “labours 


then, disappointed, hope less, she sank back to liste n again and again. Morn-! of joye” they will not fatigue, and the harvest willjwell repay the care of cul- 
ing found her planted at the window, looking about on the wintry scene, and 


seeking sume consolation from its devastation. Large boughs of trees had | Cevaneen. 
been broken off by the night-blast, and strewed the lawn—perhaps Stanhope | 
had been persuaded, on the score of bad weather and of impassable roads, to | 
remain at Broxbourne-——he was so easily persuaded! Any thing but that he 
really thought her guilty, even of imprudence ; any thing but that he meant to 
leave her! And she remembered her resolution of separation as a wild impulse ‘_ ‘ : diate ait: : 
which it were impossible to execute. Then her thoughts went back to ‘Tres- | training belong! ‘To the mother. And who are her moat immediate &!ancts! 
ham, to the plundered, betrayed, insulted boy—and the flush of indignation, | The nurses, and female relations. How necessary then is it, that those wo 
even towards her husband, tinged her cold brow, and caused her heart to throb | are to take the initiative in the education of others, should themselves be fitted 
with poignant grief. Morning passed away—noon ae ; le sang for the task! How lamentable that so many mothers of the commanity should 
a restless, agonised desire of change of scene possessed poor Adeline. She ; y e ; ‘| 
felt that she could not, dared not, remain in thes lone oak another evening, | have passed many years of their own youth in ah amaen seat of superficial ac 
still Jess another night. She could no longer endure the agony of suspense ; | complishments, at the expense of all that is weighty, all that is truly valuable to 
| she resolved, she knew not why, to go to Swindon to see Mr. Warton, to ask | their understanding, and that they should therefore only be able to communi- 
his advice—at any rate, to seek the solace of his sympathy. She felt that it 
was essential to her to speak to some one ; not to rely on her thoughts for aid ; ‘ tly! 
her full heart must be disburdened. She had no sooner decided to go than | ‘ct and guard rightly ! (9 . 
she was impatient to liasten away. She would not even wait until the carriage The talents, qualifications, and services of Sir Christopher Wren, of whom 
was prepared ; but set out to walk.” some notice will be found elsewhere in our columns, have not been fairly ap. 
In all that Mrs. ‘I'homson has written there is a fine woman-spirit ; as high a preciated by all who have thought fit to comment upon them. It may be con- 
charm, and as salutary, for the influence it is calculated to produce on readers aded th h disti =. hed for his knowledge of the principles of 
of her own sex, as the acuteness of her observations on life and character, and Coded (nat Re Wes oan 2, tga See u : %: én be waadll eane- 
the general talent she displays in the conception and conduct of her story. architecture, the qualities and durability of the materisis to be ’ g , 
There is always, so to speak, an inborn correctness and propriety, which shine | ral adaptation of means to their ends,than for his taste in the external graces 0 
through the whole without effort, and teach without being lessons. And this buildings designed by him, or even to his internal embellishments ; but this dis- 
is the best mode of inculeating good ; for it glides and steals into the mind, | tinction is much rather <elative than positive, and we know not how the quality 
| having no appearance of dictation, not detracting from the interest of ” oe of Gne teste can be denied to him who was the architect of the Cathedral 
| tion, nor startling us into that sort of resistant feeling, which is so natural when ‘ ge ta 4 ao t tee ehanch of 0. Steshante, Chea 
| the schoolmaster, in all his authority, sets himself upon us. Caurch of St. Paul’s, the decoration of the church of St. step ig he ’ 
the designer of the spires of Bow Ciurch, Cheapside, and of St. Bride, Fleet 
Street, and the finisher of the towers of Westminster Abbey, to say nothing of 
numerous other structures laid down by his master mind, and which will re- 
main monuments of his genius long after his detractors shall have been forgot- 
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| childhood is as the ‘tales of other time,” recalling past memories, reviewing 








If our notions on this subject be correct, there is one great consideration 
which should come home to the heart of every parent,and which should be kept 
prominently in view when legislating on so important a national concern. To 
whom, chiefly, does the very earliest portion of the duty of observation and 


cate the flippancy they have acquired, to those whom they are bound to pro- 











nage 
THE HOT WIND OF THE DESERT. 

The most distressing and destructive of all the varieties of wind is perhaps 
the hot wind of the Desert. In central Africa, in Lybia, in Syria, and in Ara- 
bia, where the soil is covered with a thick stratum of loose sand, and where 

| the sun’s rays are very po werful, the wind is often absolutely insupportable. | ten for ever. ' i 
At such time it is called Simoom, or the “ poison wind,” by the Arabs ; and Sir Christopher Wren was a man of great science, and as a mathematician 
| khamsin by the Syrians, from a word expressive of the period during which it | ne was unsurpassed in his day. He is one of the very few instances which 


prevails, viz., at the equinoxes. Volney has given a very minute account of can be adduced of a very precocious genius remaining vnimpaired throughout 
this simoom. He compares the heat and suffocating effect to that which would 


be felt when standing before the open mouth of an oven. When the wind is | 4 long life ; for he lived upwards of ninety years, and his pete — 
about commencing, the atmosphere takes an unquiet aspect ; the sky becomes | peachable to the last. After the destruction of the city of London in the grea 
overcast, the sun losses his brilliancy ; the air is not cloudy, properly speaking, conflagration of 1666, he gave in a plan for its re-erection, which was confess- 
| but is loaded with small gritty particles, which penetrate everything. At first edly a grand one, and tending materially to the general salubrity and conve 


the wind is not very hot; but as its duration continues, the temperature rises. ' but which, from narrow and contracted motives was rejected, as indeed 
Respiration becomes short and dificult, the skin becomes dry, and the body | mience, ’ 


7 

seeins consuming by a scorching heat. .A\ll objects are alike heated ; iron, | was another which was proposed by Evelyn. Nevertheless he had the charge, 
stone, even water, fail to yield any cooling effect. The inhabitants of | as architect, for the rebuilding of many of the parish churches, some of which, 
towns and villages shut themselves up in the houses, while 7 the | i+ is true, are not remarkable for their beauty, but all of them for the sound 

> > ak . oun “ 
open te take refuge in a Eft beer es a, principle of their structure. 
this wind lasts more than three days, says Volnny, . ye ; 3+ Paul’s wi of the genius and the ta 
Miserable is the fate of those travellers who are surprised by such a wind at a dis- But St. F aul s will be a lasting monument both of th s . he . 
tance from any asylum. They feel the full effects, which frequently end in death. | of Wren ; unhappily, also, it will be a lasting monument 0 Nationa’ ingratituc e, 
When the hot blast is passing rapidly, the heat is so increased as to take away | for his services in planning and’superintending the erection of that edifice he re- 
life almost instantaneously. This death is a true suffocation; the lungs, re-| —.i,eq only £200 per annum for the time it was in progress ; and even that mise- 


spiring in a kind of vacuum, enter into convulsion ; the circulation becomes ble pittance was kept back under the pretext of hastening the completion of 
disturbed in the vessels ; the blood flies from the heart to the head or the chest , rane } z I 


and hence ensues haemorrhage at the nose and mouth afterdeath. This wind | the work. It is remarkable that this splendid chureh Die — oe 
attacks especially men of a full habit of body, and also those whose muscles | perintendence of one architect, by one master-builder, in the time of our bishop 
are weakened by fatigue. The only mode of checking these violent effects is | 44 London, and without one accident worth recording. It was begun and fin- 


to cover the mouth and nose with a handkerchief; the camels bury their mouths ished in 35 years, whilst that of St. Peter's at Rome, was not completed in less 
and noses in the sand, and there keep them till the vielence of the blast is aba- time than 145 years. 


ted. Another quality of this wind is its extreme dryness. If water is thrown | 














(For the Albion.) 
HOME. 


‘In climes full of sunshine, tho’ splendid their dyes, 
Yet taint is the odour the flowers shed about ; 
’Tis the clouds and the mists of our own weeping skies 
That cali their full spirit of fragrancy out.”— Moore. 
Oh, there is many a lovely spot beneath thy soft blue sky, 
Land where the glad tones of my youth poured forth their melody— 
Valley and mountain, o’er whose turf my tireless feet then sprang, 
And green bank by the river side, where my gay laughter rang ; 
And pleasant glen, within whose heart no other sound was heard 
But the lull of water, or the song of some lone-hearted bird ! 
There is one quiet, sheltered dell I loved, when but a child, 
Yet my heart still keeps the memory of the flowers that grew there wild ; 
They were—they must be beautiful, it is the summer now, 
And I know the blossoms clustering on every leafy bough ;— 
Oh often when my heart is sick, and my temples throb with pain, 
I think of that far distant haunt, till | am there again ! 
I can see the daisies’ snowy heads above their beds of green, 
With little knots of buttercups and cowslip flung between— 
The primrose and forget-me-not are growing side by side, 
And the blue-bell has the lily of the valley for its bride ; 
The woodbine and the briar-rose among the hawthorn wreath, 
And the heart’s-ease peeps out modestly from moss tufts underneath ; 
Beside the tiny streamlet the tall blue flaggon grows, 
And the meadow-sweet is leaning on its bosom for repose ; 
Close by, the rich laburnum trees their graceful branches mect, 
With sweet clover and the honeysuckle carpeting their feet,— 
And, from an old grey pillar, the bright-hued wall-flower springs 
Like love, that to some failing heart a gleam of sunshine brings. 
There, the faint winds love to linger through the sunny summer eves, 
While they sing in gentle murmurs to the dew-drop laden leaves— 
Then, burthened witha kiss of love from every perfumed bell, 
They bear up tothe dying day the closing flowers’ farewell— 
The day that has no burning hour, but with soft lustre gleams 
Through white clouds woven daintily in some far land of dreams. 
And marvel not that mournful thoughts should fill my lonely breast, 
When the evening brings her shadowy veil to shroud the glowing west ; 
For I mind me of a thousand things, but most of that sweet spot, 
That my heart through all its wanderings has never once forgot ; 
And I long to be there when the light pales slowly in the sky, 
And the spirits of another world to earth are winging nigh— 
When thoughts are thronging to the heart, we canuot teil from where, 
Waking mysterious feelings that none with us may share, 
And we fling aside the heavy cares that bound our fancy’s wing, 
To revel in some fairy scene of her imagining. 
Oh, holy are those twilight hours, the hours of lingering light, 
Before the dewy earth puts on the solemn robes of night ! 
Then bear me from this southern sky that with such glory shines, 
For the dim light of another land my heart for ever pines ; 
And the lit up flowers have purple hues upon their golden vests, 
Yet I love fur more the violets there, with the deep blue on their breasts. 
Brooklyn. Exiza Pratt. 





HINT TO TRAVELLERS IN MODENA. 

At the time of the last political movement in Italy, when Parma, and seve- 
ral places in the ecclesiastical states, showed an inclination to rise, Modena too 
had her patriots, though the little dukedom was still in appearance perfectly 
quiet. Amongst these was a gentleman who had the impudence either to say, 
orto write, something on the subject which reached the ears of the sovereign, 
and struck him as being in its nature very little less objectionable than whis- 
kers end a beard ; whereupon he availed himself of the privilege which his ab- 
solutism afforded him, and ordered the oliending gentleman to be put in prison. 
Meanwhile the movement increased. The sovereign of Parma was as roughly 
treated as words covld treat her, and Bologna was in arms, ‘Fhe vicinity of 
such a state of things very naturally alarmed his highness of Modena, and or- 
ders were publicly given that the offences of the above-mentioned state priso- 
ner should be punished by death. Whether guilty or innocent, this state pri- 
soner had many triends; but they dared not even converse together respecting 
him, so vigilant was the watch which at that critical moment was kept upon 
every subject of Modena. On the day previous to that fixed for the execution 
of the offender, the observant agents of the police remarked that a gentleman 
who had just taken a letter from the post-oifice appeared in great agitation 
after its perusal; and that he conversed with several persons who gathered 
round him in whispers, and with every appearance both of having received im- 
portant news, and being desirous of keeping it secret from all but his own par- 
OF eource it hecame the duty of this official personage to in 
terfere ; which he accordingly did, by addressing the gentleman and courte- 
ously demanding of him whence his letter came and what were its contents. | 
The gentleman replied that it was quite impossible he could communicate 
them. Within an hour he was arrested, and so great was the importance of 
every circuinstance at this time, that the Duke presided at the examination 
which followed in person. The letter was now authoritatively demanded, and 
resistance, of course, being out of the question, it was given up, and read aloud 
by command of the sovereign. Signature it had none; but 1t was dated Bo- | 
logna, and intimated that the news of the late arrest at Modena hid produced | 
a great effect in that city , that the insurgents were in all di- 
rections getting under arms, and that their purpose was openly declared tote a | 
visitto the palace of Modena, an attack upon the Duke and his family, who | 
were al! to be made prisoner-, if their lives were spared, and an entry into the | 
prison, in order to release the condemned captive. The letter concluded by 
conjuring the person to whom it was addressed not to risk his safety by re 
maining where scenes so terrible were about to be enacted ; and 
@ postscript was added, stating that an immense body of the insurgents were 
already on the march for Modena. ‘The agitation produced by such news as 
this may easily be imagined ; a very few in the way ot 
question and answer sowed that the terrified receiver of the letter which bore 
them fully sympathised with the feelings expressed by all m the presence ; and 
he was accordingly dismissed Within as short a time as_ possible | 

! 


trevlew besomde 





words 


after this scene, the reigning family of Modena wete one and all en route for 
Torin, and the prisoner, whose detention had produce 
at liberty ; such being the orders left by the sovereign, probably from the idea | 
that when the rebeliiou: persons who were coming to rescue him, discovered | 
that he was already free, their violent talter, and Modena be 
left by them in safety; [t was not very long before the illustrious fugitives 


purposes mig 


discovered that the Bolognese correspondent of the Modena gentleman had | 
been altogether mistaken in the facts his letter communicated. ‘a 
Bologna was perfectly tranquil, and their own Modena also ; whereupon they | 


return: dto their forsaken homes; .. . but, upon inquiry for the ner- 
yous gentleman who had suffered himself to be so unnecessarily alarmed by 
these idle rumours from Bologna, it was discovered that he and the late state | 
prisoner had departed together; and the next news heard of them was that they 
had arrived safely in America."—Mrs. Trollope's Italy 





THE ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK 
This clock has excited considerable interest among the sarans assembled at 
Strasburg, and so:me further descriptions have been published of the extraord.- | 
hary complication of its pe rformances and the ingenious means by winch they 


are effected. Tie following description is from the foreign journals. The | 
clock is composed ol three parts,respec tively dedicated tothe measure of time, | 
to the calendar, and to astronomica! movements. The first thing to be created | 
was a central moving power, communicating Its notion to the whole ofthe me- 


chanism. The motive power,which is itself a very perfect and exact tine-piece, 
indicates on an outer face the hours and their subdivisions, as well as the days 
of the week: it strikes the hours and the quarters, and p its in motion d 
allegorical figures One of the most curious of these is the gemtus placed on 
the first balustrade, and who turns, « hour, the sand-glass that he holds in |} 
his hand. The cock crows, and a procession of the apostles takes p! ace each 
day, atnoon. Inthe calendar are noted the months, days, and dominical let 
ters, as well as the calendar properly so called, showing all the saints’ days in 
the year. The plate on which these signs are marked, re volves once in 365 
days for the common, and 366 for the bissextile, year; marking, at the same 
time, the irregularity which takes place three consecutive times out Ol four 
the secular years. The moveable feasts, whichseem as though they foliowed 
no fixed rule obtamed a mechanisms of marvello 
ingenuity, in which all the elements of the ecclesiastical computation —the mil 
lesimal, the solar circle, the golden number, the dominical letter and the epa¢ 
combine, and produce, for an unlimited period, the result sought. It is at 
midnight of the 3ist of December that the other moveable feasts and fasts range 
themselves or. the calendar m the order and place of their succession for the 
whole of the following year. ‘The third division solves the problems of astro- 
nomy. I|t exhibits on orrery, constructed on the Copernican system which pre- 
sents the mean revolutions of each of the planets visible to the naked eye. 
| 


vers | 


ich 


are, nevertheless here by 


’ 


The earth, in her movement, carries with her hersatellite, the moon, which ac- | 
complishes her own revolution in the space of alunar month. Besides this, 
the different phases uf the moon are shown on a separate globe. One sphere 
represents the apparent movernent of the heavens, making 14 revolution in the 

course ofthe Sideral day, It is subjected to that almost imperceptible influ- | 


| on the occasion of a recent entertainment, I had said * that the first poiut of 
| attraction and admiration were her ladyship's looks ;” 


te, | fant Lyra” were converted into a panegyric on the “infant lyar!” 
{ such unforeseen effects, |- or " ‘ : d . 3 
| account of General Saldanah‘s conduct at Oporto | observed that he * ehaved 


| rible scene that occurred there not long ago, when, from want of skill on the 
| part of the executioner, several minutes elapsed before the criminal was put 
| out of his agony. 


| tions in Algeria are in future to be performed as in France. 


| say to the sick and infirm, take up thy bed and walk.” 


| 7 


i 


ence known as the precession of the equinoxes. Separate mechanisms pro- | 
duce the equations of the sun, its anomaly and right ascension. Others the | 
principal equations of the moon ; as its erection, anomaly, variation, annual 
equation,reduction and right ascension. Others, again, relate to the equations 
of the ascending node ofthe moon. The rising and setting of the sun, its pas- 


‘ae om meridian, its eclipses,and those of the moon, are also represented on 
the dial. 


{ 





HOW TO GET ON IN LIFE. 

Genius makes its way once in twenty millions of times ; perseverance, after 
having tried it through a long life, is still a clerk in a merchant's office ; and 
virtue thinks she'll be obliged to go upon the town for bread to eat. No, no— 
a fortunate spec., a lucky hit, habits of saving, the accumulation of money, a 
loud tongue, a bold face, and a good deal of talk about honesty and liherality— | 
these are the things that get on in London. Look upon every thing here as a | 
matter of barter, and you may do anything that you please. Be as ostentatious | 
as ever you like, but never be ostentatious but when it will pay. Be charitable, | 
and subscribe to all sorts of institutions—it is buying in the funds of public | 
opinion, which give better interest than any others that [ know of. But never | 
think of giving away half a-crown without there’s somebody to see it. As a_ 
magistrate, be as rigid and stern, as paticnt and attentive, as considerate and | 
as careful as you like, when the newspaper reporters are in the justice room ; | 
and, as a politician, be as liberal as it is possible to be in public speeches and | 
declamations—assert the interests of the many, take up the cause of the op- 
pressed ; but grind your workmen and your labourers in private, get a per cent- 
age of every man, and if you have once nailed a man to an undertaking or a | 
contract, keep him to it, though it break him and send his wife and children to | 
the workhouse. No, no, Chevalier, you have not hit it at all. What you mean | 
is, that any man in England can get on who has cunning and knowledge of the | 
world, and may rise from the handles of the barrow to the hand of the baronet. | 
Then all the people who would have kicked him if he said a word to thein in his | 
former station, will be glad to come to a ball like this, and eat his ices and | 





drink his champagne. I flatter myself I’ve got all the fashionable people in 
London here to-night.—The Commissioner. 





“HOW DO YOU DO?”—A FACT. 


A young Frenchman, only a few days arrived in England, was asking an 
English acquaintance how he should conduct himself at table at the first din- 
ner party he was just going to. Among other queries he asked, ‘* If I should 
want some bere?’ ‘Oh, ah,” replied the Londoner, who had some motive 
for quiz2ing the Parisian, ‘1 am very glad you have asked me that question, 
as it is a peculiarity in English manners. If you want beer you must turn 
round to the servant behind, and say, ** How do you do?” “Ah; bon,I shall 
wellremember. I love much the biere Anglaise.” And now, after the in- 
troduction, the profound bows, the shrugs, and the speeches, some in English, 
some in French, and some, ‘half and half,” but all in the unmatchably ludi- 
crous French accent, monsieur was comfortably seated at table, and, having 
waited about a quarter of an hour as a decent time, during which he had seen 
several helped to “ beer,” but without noticing the form by which they ob- 
tained it, he thought he might gratify his penchant, and, turning round to the 
servaint said, in the most insinuating manner. ‘* How do you do?” The sur- 
prised, but gratified and honoured servant answered, with a low bow, “ Quite 
well, sir, I’m exceedingly obliged to you.” “Aha!” said the Frenchman to 
himself, “he understand well; I shall get the beer presently.” Beh Seged, 
King of Ethiopia, did not more deceive himself. Another quarter of an hour 
elapsed, but brought no beer. Again he turned round, but by this time surprise, 
remonstrance, and sorrow were blended in the tone with which he pronounced 
the spell, ** How do you do?” ‘The perplexed servant could only make a bom, 
much lower than on the preceding occasion. It was at last with eyes fiery, and 
a voice tremulous with indignation, that on the ‘third time of asking,” he 
vociferated ‘* Sar, how do yo you do!” The servant must be pardoned if on 
this occasion he burst into an incontrollable fit of laughter. Ternbly sublime, 
and almost homicidal, was the air with which monsieur started up, and clench- 
ing his fist, exclaimed, in a voice of sputtering with passion, * You coqguin 
ras-cal—if you do not do-you-do immediately, I will knock you on the head !” 


Vavteties, 


HOPE 








AND LOVE. 
The Sculptor shapes, the Poet sings, 
Hope's anchor sure—Love’s agile wings ; 
«Vain fictions each !”’ this heart replies ; 
‘**’Tis Love who anchors, Hope that flies ; 
For Hope long since Love’s wings hath taken, 
Whilst Love hath anchored here forsaken !” 

Honour among Rogues.—On occasion of an insolvent, named George Alty, 
absconding from his bail, it was mentioned in the court 43 remarkable that, out 
of some thousands of cases, there had been only one other instance of such 
dishonourable conduct. 

A Courteous Poacher.—A poacher succeeded in making his escape from 
custody while on the coach which was conveying him to Abingdon gaol for 
two months’ seclusion. He had subsequently returned the handcuffs which 
manacled him to Reading gaol in a parcel, and had the grsce to pay the carriage 
of the parcel by rail. It was directed to Mr. Hewett, one of the officers of 
the gaol —Berkshire Chronicle. , 

A Lawsuit of the Olden Time.—By the Supreme Tribunal at Berlin a suit | 
has just been decided, after having actually been litigated for nearly three | 
hundred years by the two noble houses of Areinberg and Manderscheid. The 
quarrel originated in a marriage contract; and, in the course of the litigation, 
among the witnesses there appeared no less a person than Count Egmont, who 
was executed at Brussels in 1568. The suit has been now decided in favour 
of the house of Aremberg. 

Misprints.—I had once occasion to report (says a reporter) that a ‘noble 
lord was confined to h's house with a violent cold’—next morning I found his- 
lordship represented to be ‘* confined witha violent scold !” 





In the same way, 
this compliment w is | 
My praises of the ** In- | 
In an | 


transferred by the printer to her “‘ ladyship’s cooks !” 


like a hero,” while the printer made it appear that he looked ** like a hare !’— 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 

A Belgian Daniel Lambert.—A person named Bateas, of extraordinary size 
and weight, though only forty-eight years of age, was last week buried at 
Brussels. He weighed no less than forty stone within five pounds. As no 
hearse of sufficient magnitude could be found to contain it, he was carried to 
the grave by twelve bearers. 

A Boon for Algiers.—Up to the present time capital executions in Algeria 
have been performed with the yatagan, and our readers will remember the hor- 





To prevent the recurrence of such a circumstance, execu- | 
A guillotine has 
been made in Paris, wnich is to be sent immediately to Algeria.—Galignani. 

Tame Otter.—A gentleman of Black Torrington has an otter that is quite 
domesticated, and so tame that it accompanies him about like adog. The 
animal is so under command that it will go into the river, catch fish, and bring 
them out to his master. 

On Thomas Aquinas’ visit to Rome, the Pope showed him in his closet a vast 
quantity of wealth, and added, ** You see the Church cannot now say silver 
and gold have I none.” ‘ True (replied Thomas,) neither can she any longer 


The Easiest cure for Intemperance —We have seldom met with a more strik- 
ing instance of the union of simplicity and wisdom, for which Quakers are re- 
markable, than the following. A man addicted to habits of intoxication was 
sutfering the usual miserable consequences, and in a moment of repentance, said 
he would give anything to cure himself. ‘‘Itis as easy as to open thine hand,” 
said a Quaker. ‘Convince me of that,” replied the inebriate, * and { will 
persevere intheexperiment.” ‘* When thou takest the tempting glass into 
thine hand,” replied the Friend, “ before thou liftest the liquor to thy lips, open 
thine hand, and keep it open, and thou wilt be cured.” 


Improper or unreasonabie generosity inflicts the greatest injury upon the 
reeciver. An Indian prince presented a poor man with an elephant, and a | 
the custom of the country forbade him to part with the gift, ho was ruined in 
providing the means for keeping it. 

A facetious old lady, describing the rambling sermons of her minister, said, | 
“Tf his text had the small pox his serison would never catel: it.” 








THE HEIRS OF DANIEL McLAUREN A lecacy having been left to the heirs 
of Daviel McLauren, deceased, by the last will and testament of Geo. BE. Harrison, 


deceased of Brandon, in the county of Prince George, inthe Siate of Virginia, notice 
is hereby given, that they come forward, without delay, and claim their said legac y: | 
Mr. McLauren was a native of Scotland (itis believed of Perthshire)—was formerty 


in the employment of Mr. Harrison as a manager, ana died, after leaving his employ- 
ment, about the year 1823 or 29. Any person, who can give information in relation to 
the heirs aforesaid, will address me at Petersburg, Va. 


Noy. 12-2m, Administrator, &c., of Geo. E. HMarriso 1, deceased 








GEO. K. TAYLOR, 


December 3, 


German, having returned to town 


M&. LOUIS ERNST, Professor of French, and 
e Languages, at 68 Canal-street. 


will resume his usual instructions in the aboy 
Oct. 22-tf. 





PRINCE'S LINNEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES. Floshin ar 
P ewYork.— TheNew Catalogues of this Establishm: nt, comprising the Siceest 


collection of Trees and Plants in America, with very reduced prices, which average 
25 per cent. less than are usualy charged elsewhere, will be sent to every post-paid 
application. They may also be obtained gratis of T. N. Campbell, 23 Pine-st., and at 
70 Na-sau-st., New York, and al! orders sent per mail will be promptly executed, and 


forwarded as directed. 
WM. N. PRINCE, & Co. CNov. 12.-2t* 


Flushing, Nov 9, 1842. 
O AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS.— Dogs of the King Charles, Poodles. and all 
other breeds. Pigeons of all descriptions. Birds of different Kinds, English Pheasants, 


a. ms e sale or exchange by Wm. Moore, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner of Pearl. 
ct. 22-tf. 


NV ISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL.—Is situated on 
the airiest spot, unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town in the British 
West Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishment, in 
order that their health and c:.mfort may be the better attended to. 
A Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitations, true to nature, 
Fruits, 1n wax, is always on hand, for Sale. 
Nassau, New Providence, Oct. 5. 








of the Tropical 


Nov. 12-3m. 

AFE LITERARY INVESTMENT.—A Periodical work, long established in a neigh 

bouring City, needs a partner, with a smail capital. 

The work is uf well settled reputation ; is of solid merit, and yet of a popular cha 
racter—and has a large list of good subscribers. 

It is in consequence of a lawsuit, growing out of matters entir foreign to the pe: 
riodical, that it 1s desirable to make new business arrangements. ; 

The work in question has received the strongest expressions of the confidence of 
the fiist men in the country, and is considered to be of public advantage, as a standard 
of taste and literature. 

Applications may be made to the Editor of the Albion, (if 
Littell, Philadelphia. 





Mr. E. 
v.12. 

LADY who has had mutch experience, and success as a teacher of Music, and 

whose references as to respectability and qualifications, are of the most undoubted 
character has sulla few leisure hours which she would be willing to devote to the in- 
struction ot a few more pupilson the Piano Forte. For te:ms (which will be mode- 
rate) Or further particulars, apply at No. 373 Pearl-st.,a few doors above Franklin 
Square. Nov. 12-3t. 
N ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully i formedt nat the 

subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montreal, this coming Spring, a 
wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: 

English Bonnets, Hats, and piait, plain. and fancy of every description. 

Piain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes Edgings, &c. 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Si/ks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandannas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets, French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 

Italian Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 

Olive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 

For further partuculars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, anc 
Thomas Vyse, London. and Florence, lialy. Oct. 22-tf 


Fo LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 


post paid), or to 
o 

















CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, do 


These ships are 1200 tons register and 440 hoise power. 
From Boston. From Liverpool. 





Britannia............ ee padecenoes usedsdieaceies Dee Oct. 4 
RN _ Nov. 16 Oct. 19 
BOs 66 Kenvcirndeeunsessacdiscs Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
TN: catecsaaceeebe b6didee Senbsbsedecs dasccnesee He @ Nov.19 
ORONO: ccntccctcanaedttinathend Katdsbedscdsaneens sow OO. 4 Dec. 4 


Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $20. 

Their accummodaiions for passengers are fitted with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. 

For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 

Oct. 29-tf. 





ASLiOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
SPUACOR IIIS SINUIION TY 65 dacs 660006 ssbacGecscekenssensnesé 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate 
HOURS FORK MEALs, 
Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries. ........... 8 o'clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary........ pbchosseeesieeas ‘ 3 
We Gentlemen’s Ordinary 34 
Ce ERR ne a 
Supper, from 9to 12 
These are the regular hours, buvif it suitsthe interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaklast at any moment between daylight and dinner-tine. Dinners foi 
vne or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 
Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shail endeavour, without ceasing, to 
rendereverything agreeable to our guests, and respectiully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 
June 11-3m. 


$2 per day. 
3 “ 
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Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines iis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,i6th March July,and Nov. 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
IsLAprli, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accoinmodations of these shipsare notsurpassed,combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, freetrom any otherthan the expen- 
sse actually incurred on them. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. ¥ Touiime Building, New York. 
RONNAFPFE & Co., Agents, Navre. 








(A LOBE HOTEL.—P. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 
TF that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected. and purpose- 
iy adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eininent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable totheirtaste. ‘The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
he house. 

: o this establishmentthereis a Restaurant,where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up,on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In counection with the Ilotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. : 

The location of the Hote! is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street.the Public offices,andthe Battesy,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy ,that may be best suite d to 
theirwishes. 66 Broadway, New York 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLULE AND GULL A te mont. Pitta Biiroa. crue cor 
T of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Conceitina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public. that he has just published his new * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, whic h 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being well 
adapted to that instrument, aud calculated not only to please but to aflord instruction. 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his cumposition * for the Guitar : 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the above instruments. ee > eee ie __ Aug. 6-1. 

RANSPAKENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHaDE WVANUPACTOFY. No. 12 Spruce 

Street. New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic’e of household furniture, without which no :oom, however 
well furnished, can be called coiplete, and which are mse aoe by competentjudges, 

be the mosteffective ornaments that can be possibly Introauced. o 
a fm shades have now been in general use in all climates tor more than five ye -_ 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public — 
decidedly tn their favour ts sufficiently shown by the great and constantly creasihg 
demand for them. , t 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everiny — red oe 
real Cransparent Washable Window Shades, and those articles are warrantec = ae 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at ar ten years. Their prices, Wit 

ountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. — 

“itis necess ete aimed 2 that all choles mude atthisestablishmentha vethe ‘oe 
be~’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce etree A 
i.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quant'ty ts taken ar pe-'f 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAK OLL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation 

I that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive © 
and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and is the only k ets 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere 0 
rooms. steel 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new enveli Se ol 
o: which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by @ com gnature ¢ f 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Q.een. Also eden cassar 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side oi the label the words Rowland’s Maca” 
Oil are engraved more than 1590 times, containing 29,02* letters. oxious pre 

Row land’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and = - ons ‘disot 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. pimples, freck!es and other cutal mse ve the 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentleme: to use after shaving and will prese 
skin soit ard white in the most inclement weather. timu! 

Rowland’s Odento is Without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and #1 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweeteus the bre: 
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AS a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every vas , nt< {C8 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who ai¢ t nS ew York 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & LU; 


Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 
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POLITICAL DEPAR 








SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


The annual dinner of this excellent and useful Society, took place on Wed- 
nesday last, St. Andrew’s Day, atthe Astor Hotel. There were present about 
seventy persons who were accommodated in that hospitable and comfortable 
manner for which the proprietors of the hotel have long been remarkable. The 
decorations were elegant, consisting of a representation of the Patron Saint, 
flags, and varions other embellishments applicable to the occasion. It would be 
superfluous to descant upon the ‘bill of fare or the manner in which the dinner 
was served ; they were in excellent keeping with the rest of the praiseworthy 
efforts of the establishment ; and the wines were sufficiently tempting to act 
as’provocatives to cheerfulness,*humour, conviviality, and friendly feeling. But, 
after all, the true festival was to be found in the sentiments anfl eloquence of 
the worthy President Richard Irvin, Esq.,of the officers, and of the invited 
guests and company who were assembled at that festive board. 

The good things of an edible nature nature being disposed of, and thanks be- 
ing given for the same, the President prefaced the standing toasts of the day 
in the following manner. 

Brothers of St. Andrew’s Society—Before proceeding to the business of the 
day, it becomes me to confess my deep and grateful sense of the honour you 
have done me by choosing me for your presid ng officer. This honour is pre- 
cious to me as a testimony of your favour and good opinion, and as connecting 
ine more intimately than before with a society towards which I have long che- 
rished a warm attachment. I would I were more able to discharge the duties 
of the office in a manner commensurate with their importance and your just 
expectations ; I shall not however detain you with professions of an inability which 
will soon be sufficiently apparent, but simply engage, relying on your favor and 
support, to do all I can to maintain the character and extend ihe usefulness of 
the Socety. 

But, passing from these personal considerations, allow me, my countrymen, 
to congratulate you on the return of this Anniversary. I rejoice with you that 
we are again assembled at this time-honoured festival, to exchange our friend- 
ly greetings, and to regale ourselves with remembrances of the much-loved 
land of our birth, or the birth of our Fathers. Our gathering together, I trust, 
is under the full influence of all those animating associations which thoughts of 
friends, and kindred, and early homes, are calculated to awaken. We are 
met too, I trust, under a grateful sense of the privileges with which we are 
now encompassed, and glad of heart that we have been able, during another 
year, to impart a portion of the comforts we enjoy to the less favoured of our 
countrymen. ‘There is no union at once more amiable and more appropriate, 
than that which our Society exhibits—the union of national attachment and na- 
tional benevolence. There is no pride of country, worth the name, which does 
not prompt to deeds worthy of that country, and in harmony with what is 
brightest and most estimable in its character and reputation. With the proud 
thoughts of Scotland, therefore, which this day awakens, we may well mingle 
the pleasing reflection, that our records of another year again, tell of many hum- 
ble but useful deeds of kindness to our countrymen, and ef no deserving appli- 
cant sent away from our doors, uncheered by our sympathy and encourage- 
ment, and nourished by our bounty. 

Let us drink, with all our hearts to our first regular toast, 

1. ‘* The day an a’ wha’ honor it.”"—Glee, Hail smiling morn. 

The second regular toast was introduced by the President in the following 
terms :— 

I need not remind you, gentlemen, of that article in our constitution which 
provides, that, in our associated capacity, as members of this Society, we are 
all Scotsmen—all children of the Land of Cakes. In the gatherings of the 
Highland clans of old, in their wild passes and romantic glens, while each 
clansman bore the peculiar emblem of his own chief and clan, all were robed in 
“the garb of old Gaul,” the bonnet rested upon every brow, and the picturesque 
tartan—in harmony with the wild scevery around—waved from every manly 
bosom—proclaiming the firm resolve of all hearts, ‘to stand, a wall of fire’ 
around the much loved land of their birth and of the birth of their fathers 
So, Brothers of St. Andrew's Society, when gathered under the banner of our. 
patron Saint, we are all Scotsmen—whether we, or our fathers only, first drew 
breath in that honoured land ; even he who never, but in fancy,trod her heather, 
or climbed her rocky cliffs, or threaded her dark glens, all claim Scotland as 
our Fatherland. 

2. “The Land of Cakes.”.—Glee, Willie brewed a peck o’ mant. 

The President eloquently proceeded, and led the way to the third standard 
toast, thus; 

And where is the land, under the canopy of heaven, more worthy of love 
and reverence! What, though hersoil be “‘niggard and her climate stern,” 
though mists darken her valleys, and clouds rest on her mountain tops, those 
valleys are full of warm hearts and hospitable homes, and undaunted spirits roam 
on those mountains. We know that both in ancient and modern times she has won 
her own share of fame in deeds of arms ; and we are proud of the indom table 
spirit with which she repelled foreign domination. But it is not on these things 
we chiefly value the land of our fathers. We honour her more for her firm re- 
sistance to all thraldom of the mind. We love rather to look upon the mar- 
tyr’s grave than the soldier's monument. We love her for all she has achieved 
in art and science, in literature and song; for all she has done for correct 
sentiment and philanthropic enterprise ; and most of all do we love to contem- 
plate her as the firm seat of religion and education, of intelligence and truth 
We love to think of her churches, her colleges, her parish schools and her fire- 
sides, at whichis inculcated virtuous practice founded on just principles, and 
whence is drawn whatever there may be of true dignity and worth in her na- 
tional character. As Burns beautifully expresses it— 


“ From scenes like these auld Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
These make her loved at home, revered abroad.” 


While, therefore, our thoughts and recollections cluster round the land of our 
fathers with the concentrated interest which this day arouses, let us rejoice to- 
gether in her honored fame, and let our united aspirations ascend for her peace, 
her honour, aud her happiness. 

But while cherishing attachment to the Land of our Fathers,let us do honour, 
with joy and gratitude, to the Land of our adoption—with joy in her growing 
prosperity and greatness—and with gratitude for the countless blessings we en- 
joy under her free and enlightened institutions, which she extends with un- 
surpassed liberality, to all who seek a home ora residence under their pro- 
tection. 

3. “* The Land we live in.’”,—Hail Columbia. 

The fourth standing toast elicited from the President the following re- 
marks ; 

I own myself, gentlemen, altogether unable to utter anything worthy of our 
next regular toast. Around the occupant of the mighty throne of the British 
Empire there must ever gather an absorbing interest. But how is the inten- 
sity of that interest increased when we contemplate, seated on that proudest of 
modern thrones, the youthful female—adorned with all the graces and attrac- 
tions of her sex—the only child of one of the most upright and honoured 
members of the royal House—the wife, affording in her own person, amid the 
weighty cares of Empire, a shining example of the domestic virtues—the mo- 
ther, bearing on her bosom the future Ruler, if Heaven so wills it, of that vast 
dominion on which the sun never sets Withsuch a monarch,no wonder that 
loyalty in Britain is not merely a duty but a passion ; and who, whatever may 
be his preference in regard to forms of government, can repress the ardent 
wish, that the reign of Queen Victoria may be long, prosperous, and happy— 
glorious to herseif and beneficent in its results to her countless subjects ! 

4 The Qucen.—Anthem, ‘“ God Save the Queen.” 

This toast was received with deafening acclamations ; the immense edifice in 
which the feast was held almost rocked with the loud effusion of loyalty with 
which nine enthusiastic cheers were given ; and the Anthem which followed was 
sung by all present in aimanner which shewed that the sentiment was as deep- 
ly felt as it was loudly uttered. The Pipes then struck up, the pipers paraded 
the room, and, harsh as is those music of the instruments, there are associations 
connected with their tones, which caused them to harmonise with more refined 
sounds. 

The President now introduced the fifth standing toast, by saying ; 

If there be any point calculated to seduce the mind into superior admiration 
of the Institutions of Britain, and those of this great Land of the West, 1 
must be on the score of gallantry, and this surely touches us all in the tender 
est place. J'here, woman may wield the sceptre of supreme authority, and rule 
vn the throne, as she does every where in all hearts ; while here, though th¢ 
Salique law has not been actually incorporated into the constitution, | hav« 
never heard that a woman has been thought of as a candidate forthe Presi- 
dency. Another aspect, however, may be put on this question, and for Ameri 
ca may be claimed the higher style of chivalry, inasmuch as she shields the fe- 
male brow from the weight of empire, and protects her tender bosom from the 
corroding cares and anxietics incident to political greatness. However casuists 
may settle this nice question, let us cherish the blessings we at present enjoy 
in this favoured Land, and testify our love and respect for her Institutions by 
doing all honours to her Chief Magistrate 

5. “The President of the United States.’—Glee, “ Hail to the Chief.” 

6. The Memory of Wallace and Bruce,—While undaunted valour and de- 
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voted Patriotism are valued, their names will —_ 
* Wer beatae 8 will be revered and honoured.—Song, 
7. The Late Treaty of Washington,—We hail it as_the pledge of sincere 


and lasting amity bet the t i i " 
coal a y ween wo great and kindred nations.—Glee, ‘ Glo- 


& The President proceeded ; 

Our thoughts and fancies to-night have bee 
o hag nae on the flood, that we have 

's ume that our foot is on our native heath, and that we are roaming o 
brown hills of Caledonia. I must break the spell for a moment, poor p Pr me 
back within the precincts of this fair and goodly City—the Metropolis of the 
Western world—and not surpassed any where in enterprise and public spirit, 
and in all those high qualities which give dignity to industry, however directed, 
and stamp the impress of true greatness on communities and nations. I rejoice 
that we are honoured with the pgesence of our distinguished Guest, the Chief 
Magistrate of the City, who is ever prompt to render his aid, personal and 
official, to all schemes of public usefulness. We give him a true Scottish wel- 
come to our Festival. 

Tt has been objected to such Societies as ours, that their charity, being de- 
voted to a particular class, renders us too retired and sectional in our feelings. 
But I am sure his Honor entertains no such Opinion. I am sure his experience 
as acitizen and a Magistrate, has convinced him, that, while claims from our 
Fatherland come on us with resistless urgency, our hearts are still open to the 
duties which neighbourhood, and home, and citizenship require of us, and that 
we can extend the field of our benevolence to all the generous enterprises of 
comprehensive philanthropy which form the glory of this Land, and which are 
nowhere more illustriously displayed than in this fair city of our habitation. 

8. “ The City of New York, and our distinguished guest, the Mayor.”—Glee 
‘*Myhneer Van Dunck.” . é 

The Mayor of the City rose and returned thanks in an eloquent speech, full 

of good taste and good feeling, closing with the following toast :—** Scotch- 
men in America: their attachment to their institutions and habits are certain 
guarantees that they will make the best of citizens.” 
The next toast was introduced by some remarks from the chair on the resources 
of the Society for its benevolent purposes, and urging upon the members, the 
necessity of redoubled effort, to increase the means to enable it to meet the 
multiplied claims which the pressure of the times brought upon it. 

9. The Motto of our Society,—* Relieve the distressed,” while inscribed on 
our Banner, may it be cherished in our hearts and exemplified in our conduct. 
—Song, ‘* The early time of love.” 

10. Honest Men and Bonny Lasses.—Glee, 
lassies.” 


11. May Care and Trouble never fash but inirth and joy be wi’ us a’.—Song, 
** My boy Tammie.” ! 

‘The concluding standard toast was given from the chair with an emphatic 
and we will believe, a heartfelt introduction, thus ; 

‘There is no circumstance connected with our annual celebrations more gra- 
titying than the opportunity they afford us of communion, through their 
representatives, with other Societies of our City, connected with other coun- 
tries, but animated with a kindred spirit and pursuing a common object with 
ourselves. If we were early in the field, they have not allowed us to surpass 
them in devotion to the gracious purpose common to all our associations,that ef 
alleviating the misfortunes of those who present their claims in the sacred 
name of Country. ‘Towards these Societies we cherish sentiments of unfeign- 
ed regard, we wish them, God speed in their noble object. We rejoice to see 
again among us their worthy representatives, our honored guests. We tender 
them with all our hearts a Scottish welcome. 

12. “The Sister Societies of St. George, St. Patrick, St. Nicholas, St. David, 
and the New England Society, and their worthy representatives, our honored 
guests.” —M 'Gregor's Gathering. 

W. D. Cuthbertson, Esq., First V. P. of the St. George’s Society replied as 
follows ; 

Mr. President,—On behalf of the St. George's Society I beg to return you 
my thanks for the handsome manner in which you have alluded to us in connec- 
tion with the other Benevolent Institutions in this city, | have only to regret 
the absence of our president, occasioned by domestic atiliction. I do not 
regret his absence on any other account, indeed [ feel particularly indebted to 
him for sending me inso such excellent company ; I wish however he had sent 
a speech along with me as | am totally unable to make one, | have this conso- 
lation however, that were he here, he could not thank you with more sincerity 
than I do; in wishing prosperity to the St. Andrew's Society, allow me to 
give the following sentiment. 

“The Scottish Widow, and the Scottish Orphan,—Long may their glisten- 
ing tears of gratitude requite the benevolent exertions of the Members of St. 
Andrew's Society.”’ 

Dr. Hogan, President of the friendly sons of St Patrick,complimented the chair- 
man on his elevation to the distinguished post of presiding officer of the ancient 
and honourable society of St.Andrew ; and he assured him and his worthy as- 
sociates,of the friendly feelings cherished by the sons of St. Patrick towards the 
sons of St. Andrew. Although the recurrence of this interesting anniversa:y 
might not stir up within his breast feelings akin to those that thrilled their 
hearts, yet he could evoke a store of pleasurable emotions intimately identified 
with the return of this festival. He had oft times been an honoured guest at 
their joyous board, and in again finding himself in the same enviable position, 
thoughts of furmer nights passed in a communiun of good fellowship with the 
sons of St. Andrew recalled to his mind hours of social and intellectual en- 
joyment upon which he loved to dwell, and the memory of which imparted at 
that moment additional brilliancy to the exhilarating scene spread out before 
him 

If the most cherished instincts of the human heart inspired every human 
being to regard his earliest home with feelings of hallowed love, he could appre- 


n running so much on the Land 
almost persuaded ourselves by 


“‘Here’s a health to all good 





thoughts reverted, as on such an occasion they should necessarily revert, to the 
famed lands of their nativity, though nature had not invested the soil of Scot- 
land with a robe of Emerald verdure as soft, as rich, and as mellow as that in 
which she bedecked his own native isle ; yet most amply had she atoned for her 
apparent parsimontousness in the scanty allotment of material endowments by 
bestowing on the living, breathing productions of Scotland, an exuberance of 
fertility, that enabled her sons to bear away the realm of intellectual pre-emi- 
nence from many a race nurtured in more genial climes. Moreover their hardy 
fellow countrymen by appliances undreamt of by the Alchymists of old, trans- 
muted the sterility of their soil into a glorious attestation of their own indomi- 
table industry. He then sketched in glowing terms, the achievements of 
Scotchmen in a more chivalric era of the world, eulogized the labours of the 
Scottish literati in modern times, for the promotion of human happiness and 
the intellectual elevation of man, and concluded with a cordial invitation to 
unite with him in pledging a bumper to ** Scotland—a land distinguished alike 
| for the genius, industry, and patriotism of her sons.” 





Egbert Benson, Esq., Presideut of St. Nicholas Society, rose and returned 
thanks for the honour done to the Society and himself in his usual frank at- 
| tractive and eloquent manner, and concluded by the following toast. 

* Bravery, Industry, and Truth, the characteristics of Scotchmen—and he 
is no true Scot, who does not possess them.” 


The President rose and expressed the sincere regret which he in common 
with all present felt, that they were deprived of the presence of the Repre- 
sentatives of their respected sister societies of St. David's and of New Eng- 
land, who were both unavoidably detained. From both they had received let- 
ters, expressive of the good will and friendship they had ever experienced at 
their hands, and from Mr Fessenden of the New England Suciety, he had re- 
ceived a most excellent toast, full of the characteristic spirit of the old Puri- 
tans, and which he was sure would be drunk with all the honours. 

Scotland !——A Land never conquered by man—but under hereditary subjec- 
tion to moral virtue and Christian truth !” 

The President next said ; ; 

You are all so well acquainted with the merits and services of our late Pre- 
sident, that [ know you are prepared with one heart to join ine in a toast to his 
honor. In his absence I might have something to say of the distinguished 
ability, and talent, and tact, and eloquence,with which he discharged the duties 
of this chair. In his presence [ will only venture to remark, that his exertions 
for the welfare of the Society, and devotion to its interests, well deserve the 
gratitude of all the Members, and that in his deeply regretted retirement from 
the Chair, he is attended by the warm regard and attachment of his country- 
men 

“Our late President, D. S. Kennedy, Esq.”—Song, “ Tak ye’re auld c’oak 
about ye.” 

D.S. Kennedy, Esqr., replied as follows ; 


,» Pp } 
In the toast just given in such flattering terms by our worthy President, and 
S ‘ ! . . 
n the very generous manner in which you have teen pleased to respond to it, 
- - r ‘ t " . rT 
{ recognise with gratsful feelings fresh evidence of that partiality and kindness, 


which during the period | had the honor of serving you as your presiding ofii- 
er, | invariably experienced at your hands—you have indeed, genilemen, be en 
ever indulgent to my feelings, while to any merit you may have deeined me 10 
possess in the discharge of my duties, you have accorded a degree of cstima- 








tion far beyond its deserts. Upon such manifestations of vour favour, believe 
me, gentlemen, J place a high value, and I tender you, in return, being all I 
have to offer. the tribute of my sincere and cordial acknowledgment. Al- 
though the relation recently subsisting between us has been dissolved, yet I 
trust [ shall not, on that account, feel less interest in our time-honoured society, 
but that I shall be found as hitherto, prompt and anzious to unite with you in 
every measure calculated to advance its prosperity and usefulness—it must be 
admitted, gentlemen, that the times are unpropitious, and in consequence we 
see the places of valued members vacant whose hands we have been agcustom- 
ed to grasp in friendship on each returning anniversary, but we have it on the 
highest of all authorities that ‘‘ Charity never faileth,” and while, therefore, 
we lament the absence of some, we rejoice to be surrounded by others who are 
always forward at the call of duty, and to whom, as I can testify from my own 
e xperience, an appeal in favour of the helpless and destitute of their country- 
men has never yet been made in vain. 

Since then, gentlemen, our numbers are at the moment unfortunately di 
minished, the causes of which we would gladly hope will soon cease to exist, 
let those of us that remain close up our thinned ranks, and putting shoulder to 
shoulder in our exertions to surmount difficulties that are unavoidable, let it be 
our firm resolve that nothing on our part shall be wanting to promote those 
high, those pure,and those holy objects, for which our society was originally in- 
stituted, and for the encouragement of which it has ever borne so conspicuous 
and honourable a character. 

I shall only farther detain you, gentlemen, to perform a pleasing duty, and 
that not in the spirit of cold formality, neither in compliance with mere custom, 
butas sincerely expressive of the sense which [ feel must be entertained by us 
all, of the urbanity, real honest Scotch feeling, as well as ability with which 
our President has discharged the duties which have this evening devolved upon 
him ; and, sir, | would at the same time embrace the opportunity now afforded 
me, of tendering you my sincere congratulations on your elevation to that sta- 
tion of respectability and honour, to which you have been called by the unani- 
mous voice of your countrymen, while I would at the same time congratulate 
you, gentlemen, that your choice has fallen upon one who has this evening giv- 
en such ample evidence of his disposition, as well as his ability, to do justice 
to it. 

Allow me then to propose the health of—‘‘ Our President,Richard Irvin.” 

The President returned answer as follows ; 

I beg leave to offer my sincere and heartfelt thanks to my esteemed friend 
for proposing my health in such flattering terms, and to you, gentlemen, for re- 
ceiving it with so much cordiality and good will. The kind and flattering man- 
ner in which he has been pleased to speak of my humble services I attribute to 
the kindness of his own heart, and the partiality of his friendship. I little ex- 
pected, [ assure you, a few weeks ago, to have occupied this chair to-night ; and 
though highly appreciating the honour it confers upon me, I should have been 
much more delighted to have seen here some older member of the society, whose 
wisdom and experience would have conferred more dignity on the office, and 
run more in harmony with the exalted character of those who have hitherto 
filled it. Towards the society | feel as warm an attachment as any man can, 
and am animated with as true a devotedness to its honour and prosperity. Re- 
lying on this animating principle, and on your independence and support, I 
shall do all [ can to sustain its reputation and perpetuate its usefulness. 

The President then proposed as a toast ‘The Literature of America,” connect- 
ing therewith the name of N. P. Willis, Esq., as one of its distinguished orna- 
ments, who was present at the festival, trusting he was gratified with remem- 
brances of the land he had lately visited and so well described. 

Mr. Willis thereupon rose and addressed the Society in an animated and 
feeling manner, recurring to his visit to Scotland, and expressing the pleasure 
he derived from every thing reminding him of the ‘ Land of the mountain and 
the flood.” We regret we are unable to give a {ull report of his excellent 
speech, which was received with great applause. 

The following sentiments were drunk : 

By Manager, Francis Brown.—The Parish Schools of Scotland—our coun- 
try’s boast. 

By Wm. Hyslop—‘‘ The Land 
found among its best friends.” 

By Mr. Johnston—* British Arms in India.” 

By Mr. Wotherspoon—** The Memory of the Scottish Martyrs—may we flee 
from their persecutions, but stand steadfast iv their faith.” 

By Mr. Kennedy—** A Scotchman, here, there, and everywhere.” 

The singing in the course of the evening was excellent, Scottish amateurs 
are generally so, for Scotland 1s the land of song as well as of cakes. The wit 
flew round as well as the melody; hilarity spread her cheering influence, and 
extended it toa lengthened hour ; and the brethren of St. Andrews will re- 
member for many a day, the joyous and friendly anniversary celebrated in 
1842. 


of our adoption—May Scotchmen ever be 


EMINENT BRITISH NAVAL OFFICERS. 
THE LATE CAPTAIN SIBLY. 


Among those gallant supporters of the honour of their country who, during 








ciate how intensely that sentiment vibrated through their hearts when their | 





the wars with revolutionary and imperial France, saved her hearths from the 
pollution of foreign invasion, and obliged her enemies, wherever they could be 
“ound, to pay due respect to to the glorious 
Flag that braved a thousand years 
‘Lhe battle and the breeze— 


the name of Edward Reynolds Sibly may claim a high and honourable place as 
that of a brave and energetic officer and excellent seaman; and it is, there- 
fore, our province to pay a tribute of respect to his memory. 

The late Capt. Sibly sh:.red in the honours obtained by the fleet under Lord 
| Howe on the 29th of May and Ist of June, 1794, when he was serving in the 
Royal George, che flag-ship of Sir Alexander Hood; and he was promoted to 
ithe rank of Lieutenant three weeks after the battle. He proceeded to the 
| Bast Indies, in 1795, as Lieutenant of the Victorious, 74; and on her disastrous 
| return in May, 1803, by his incessant diligence enabled that ship to get into 

Lisbon, and evade the fate which seemed inevitable* Indeed, we have heard 
| his watchful anxiety throughout pronounced as being “ beyond all praise.” 
| As First Lieutenant of the Centaur, in the West Indies, he led her boats in 

a daring attack upon some privateers ; the following report of which appeared 
|in the London Cazette :— 

His Majesty’s ship Centaur, off Guadaloupe, July 31, 1804. 
| Sir,—I have to acquaint you, that, last night, Lieutenants Sibly, Autridge, 
| and Pearce, and Mr. Lloyd, Midshipman, with four boats, accompanied by & 
| proportion of petty officers, seamen, aad marines, all volunteers from His Ma- 
| jesty’s ship under my command, made a successful and gallant attack on the 
| enemy's privateers in Basseterre Koads, Guadaloupe, bringing out without an 
| air of wind, a schooner, name unknown, of two guns, and L’ Elizabeth, mount- 
ing six guns, pierced for twelve, and having sixty-five men on board, most of 
which were either killed, drowned, or swam on shore, under a dreadful fire of 
grape and musketry from the numerous batteries and troops which lined the 
beach. Lieut. Sibly’s spirit and judgment in conducting the attack 1 cannot 
‘too much commend ; and he speaks in the highest terms of the brave officers 
and men under his orders. L’Elizabeth is esteemed the fastest privateer out 
of Guadaloupe, and has been uncommonly fortunate this war. 
[Here follows a list of the killed and wounded. ] 

To Commodore Hood, &c., &c., Ke. (Signed) Conway Suiecey. 

This oflicer continued to serve with Samuel Hood as First. Lieutenant of 
the Centaur until the 15th of July, 1806, when a boat from each ship of the 
squadron off Rochfort, twelve in number, which had been sent to the Indefati- 
gable, in-shore, pushed off after dark, under his orders, for the purpose of cut- 
‘ting out two corvettes, which, with their convoy, were anchored in Verdon 
Roads. The first object of attack was the French 16-gun brig Casar, which 
Lieutenant S.bly gallantly attempted to board ; but, while in the act of cutting 
away the boarding-netting, he was wounded seven times by pike and sabre in 
the side, arm, and face. ‘The brig was, however, boarded and carried, aftera 
gallant defence. The other brig, which was the Teazer, (late British,) of 
14 guns, slipped her cable, and escaped by running higher up the Giroude. The 
convoy followed her example, and also escaped.—(See Allen's Battles of the 
British Navy.) 

Uur Nelsonian Commander, than whom no one knew better how to appre- 
ciate such gallant conduct, says in his official letter :— — — 

« Le Casar, the largest corvette, was boarded and carried by the division of 
boats led on by Lieutenant Sibly, Furst of the Centaur, in a style highly ho- 
nourable to the national character.” 

And he concludes thus :— 

“To Lieutenant Sibly’s gallantry no words of mine are equal to do jus- 
tice : every one speaks of him in terms of the highest commendation. I had 
vefore, in the West Indies, experienced his brave conduct ; he now has seven 
severe wounds, but J hope none are mortal ; and I beg leave to recommend him 
as an officer truly deserving the attention of my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.” 

‘This it is dglightfal to record. 
would have conferred honour upon a prince. 








Such commendations from Sir Samuel Hood 
Mr. Sibly was immediately 
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: . ot ; s ; dush of coath sion, and looked in all the 
mountainous in the extreme ; I can hardly call it beautif n e Verbal Process of the Assembly General of the Representativ youth. populartiy, aud beaut She was oT i > 
. oo handle oe fede ded dane os pe ey sof Pari ’ t atives | oie ressre y; y- She was understood to intimat ‘y 
tal absence of trees, but it is very gré 7 , st tc e Commons of Paris, on the 13th January, 1790 she reserved her reply to the T "le cl : 
ae viseak Ws totihin.c auamen- ae , 0 ry, 1790. ; Pi e Times’ leading article until a more o . 
the foot of a magniticent mountain, which, with its head seine — A —— deputation of the principal inhabitants of the town of Vernon nite 6 pportune mo- n 
. is F abe : - : ) 
white clouds, its streams rushing madly down the ravines, its , ngs gett (oman pode was Mons. Nesham), presented themselves to the Assembly, to j 
chiniabaeed, snd to teighe wiih wom, anil Acie dry econo Bye — the interest they took in the cause of Mons. Dicres, and how greatly INAUGURA . p 
yon could see, whilst a little way up the white tents of the soldiers oa es — met qouey with his — they availed themselves likewise of this viiaheied ATION OF THE WALHALLA. h 
officers’ houses. which are h ra cata 4 : . 3, sion to make known to them the young Enzglishr d is Munich, Oc —" i . 
mr ga genre whieh sot heny beeen 0 not atte t is elke, | 1 | coodings towards Mone. Pleaser. J g glishman and his generous pro- isles, a wy oe eo 18th re wer sees the anniversary of the battle of : 
youl self, se : your drawing pencils, 1. : ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ : g > as a national holiday in ¢ ‘ : 
sodewed with your sketching abilities ; I could then make some i T'Len one of the members of the Assembly mounted the tribune, and having 29 years that have elapsed since that me abi = Germany, but during the I 
ditions to your collections ; as it is, | have neither time nor talent By the Ce chap age Rome they decreed a Civic Crown to be given to him | ther it has ever been more worthily scehented 4 nyt ho ae “5 coma — ‘ 
by, I have got one or twob ” t . e | who saved the life of a citizen ; it was sub > i { t halle i retin oP ge ty ae 
y, got o boxes of splendid Indian ink, which I wish you had. | I > ; as submitted that one might be offered to alla, the German temple. was solemnly o 
’ s ° h ~ s i P ‘ av p ened , 
I'shall keep them ill ean either send them or bring them bth jal Beene Se oe by the President, in the name of the Commons, and that there Bavaria. y Op n presence of the King of n 
also a sketch of Capt. Anstruther, who was prisoner at Ning-po, and of Lieut. | G at ve same time offered to him a uniform sword of the National I'he weather could not have been more fav bl j ; 
a yp ag c thew compe g-po, ieut. | Guard of Paris ; adding, that he, who ur d, had 5 j doubl ‘ ene eee : 
glas, as he was carried in his cage, which [ will venture to send you. You | that of Mons. Planter F Pee varmed, had exposed his life to save ibly agreeable after the fears that had prevailed during the mor i 
will see his hands and feet are chained, and he has another chain round h tiene, Bente, Wosll shnaye- anes Salle tee of Gutta datas tL of saane hans sinie ani Sesenshaing shonasaae ed toannounce 
neck. Mrs. Noble gave it to me, and I[ value it accordingly. S " 00 ‘th = “a and repress anarchy and confusion. anything but the delightful day that smiled - as i rays Sip 
| ' pon epee Fs erty, we ae g ; nour solemnity. T : 
a kept valle cage precisely similar, with the same chains on, tor ioe ra oat cand yon, ke “ ona be SORTA aetyes gaan: Se ht! seme of teomeial tanaka ante proven rom Raton the 
pe opt ales, (hl porate grey achat ol eran ys, j od, that there should be engraved on the guard of the ittle town of Donaustauf, situated 1 iaie W hill. 
: ‘ g which time she was carried é ae ; - the guard of the sword, the vaustauf, situated at the immediaie re i ; 
through all the towns and villages in the neighbourhood, grinned and Resell tahwen ie aoe: om the Commons of Paris toC J. W. Nesham, an Eng- At the foot of the hill the King was received, and ener g ye tae em i 
at as though she had been a wild beast—the cowardly wretches yelling and nea oe saved life “ , Frenchman, 1790.” The motion and ~ lemple. In the vestibule of the Temple his Majesty patter li se. a it 
screaming in the most horrible manner! I often wonder h a9 9 see py: mee ge Pg” ecin eakk the th ne rho de , a on 
, q 2r how any woman . oh ail ahem, Sonaiel YEN 5 : » Upper Palatinate, who delivered an hi 
could Bete gone through such sufferings ; Dr. Lockhart said not = pect ae - ~ amy process of the Sittings of the 15th January, 1790 — the occasion, to which the King made a suitable reply or tthe on 
in ten thousand could ; however, she is now comfortable and happy, with Mrs ti adie d J anata yoy? tising announced, that the Civic Crowu and the Na- ry ‘Pemple were thrown open. The King and all those who had fo ned ap 
Gutzlaff, at Macao. She has written a small book, which I will Ae po Pit foe } i eer decreed to Mons. Nesham, were ready to be presented, the young of the royal procession then entered, and examined the noble build cm raethe : 
it can give you only a very ¢mperfect idea of the reality, and man of th ; but | Englishman was immediatly introduced to the Committee. Candour and mo- | evening the Walhalla was illuminated without and with ste tia , 
interesting anecdotes have y e most | desty were pourtrayed on his countenance. T i i T fe ‘ “Rati 
g es have been omitted. C 4 ie y ! tenance. The President, in placing the lhe different roads leading along the Danube from Ratisbon to Don f . 
April 27.—I have been laying here now nearly a month within half a mile “ate nes greg him the Sword, pronounced this discourse :— were crowded at an early nour in the morning by those who were hur ying : 
oh aeteaee tatiainas damn oo tot meen hab Hee minnian, 46 Ge a oung stranger, you have merited much from the capital of the French the scene of the solemnity. Till noon the weather continued to look rying ~ n 
aenelidan fee the dhbaaiinmsers, but thie sherncen Me. a paste See — in saving, at the peril of your life, a citizen who is dear to it. The As- threatening, but suddenly the mists were dispersed, the sun ieshe Pa ag H n 
a sally ; we landed abreast the encampment, walked a short way along the nny pet Sn Rapemnaieness of the Commons of Paris owe you their gratitude, his brightness, and the Walhalla on her mountain became visible to th il rein . 
shore, and then struck up a path leading over the side of one of the bile we ae they are going to acquit themselves of it to you. that were hastening to her shrine. Four standards were see f ring from 
Seaiek tietal heneen aoese GU ce” sek chin dhied uth 8 . orl ery. the example of the Senate of Rome, in the happy times of its | the old Staufburg ; they bore the arms of Bavaria, Prussia he ae c 
folke ; they were inveriably civil in the extreme, ruoning out with seats «* g rw liberty, they decree you a Civic Crown as the price of your virtue. and the city of Ratisbon. ’ ’ ’ axis, is 
and pipes; we drank their 1ea,amalalshois becky, and ployed with prior Pe ney - you with this Sword of the National Guard. It will be the in- A succession of triumphal arches had been erected along the whole road o 
which delighted them nota little. I won the heart of one lady for ever by strument of your courage. Your parents will not be able to read, without emo- two leagues in length, from the bridge of the Danube to the gate of the S if : 
gulan eons litle diel che bed fa het Slime my hendkerchicl, and ‘ie y 4 inscription of the gererous action for which you merited it. At the last a'ch but one, which stood on the boundary poiueee Pag oa t it 
— her neck. The likeness between these people and the same p sy = hen, on yourreturn among them, you receive the fraternal regards of (Gerichtsbezirk) of Ratisvon and that ot Worder, the magistrates of the lat- Pr 
Irsh is very striking ; one of the women, excepting her dress, might ha e walk- Ares gprs. rt te may tell them that you have seen, on the River Seine, | ‘eT had assembled to welcome the King. At the last arch, the clergy stood | ; 
ed through England, and no one would have remarked her to be anything hut i sone, quanenan, pat See Song Minevese panies Sennen. a oe penuperee ee eS eras dae : : 
2 poor Ne ee cchedebe. y g their liberty, and are delighted when they find opportunity of recompensing All the houses of the little town of Donaustauf were decorated in the most 
They aro very comfortable in their cottages, which aré strong stone build- ae : you may tell them that free people are brothers ; that Frenchmen and festive manner. All the avenues to the Walhalla were guarded by parties of 
ings, and invar ably placed with a view to the picturesque ; if there is a spot snglishmen owe each other a reciprocal esteem, and that the object most wor- Landwehr (miltia) to keep off the crowds that came pressing from al ye 
uals Goan aul ome aan a0 Edy oh gome \Pedpeamr ded po a their ambition is to secure the happiness of mankind.” and many, who were not perhaps entitled to enjoy an a in a contrived to 
other app: ndages, while pigs and poultry, and half a dozen children of different an aa 7 pamper Hs thanks are, without doubt, the most eloquent an- | P@5% the cordon of sentinels by representing themselves as belonging to the 
Enel raua.ng about, form a picture most ridiculously like a small farmhouse in oe ee eee ee eee ion ane Os ay Se ae ie ete = 
tained admission in this way, and partici Jin th j 
i : : we ; ———— ay, pated in the enjoyment of those who 
wulitee:. along over the first hlll,and then down into a little valley ; and | MISS MARY ANNE WALKER AND THE LONDUN |}ciycecc be out from the terraces of the Walhalla upon the magnificent : 
such a one ! such a sweet, calm, lovely scene | have not beheld for years. | TIMES landscape below, thronged as it was with thousands of eager and expectant a 
The change in so short a time from a noisy crowded ship to the delightful still- | Afte Ch ; MES. , spectators . 
ness of that scene was delicious ; there was everything requisite to make it | Chi “ hs “wiry delegate meeting, held on Sunday evening, at the Nationai A discharge of artillery announced the departure of the King from Ratis- : 3 
sores High and alinost perpendicular mountains rising abruptly from our feet | peas ane - reg a at the close of a lecture delivered to a densely- bon, and almpst immediately afterwards the line of carriages belonging to the 
hee se with overhanging rocks, a stream pouring down trom the summit of the | bert Emmett y Mr. Bolwell on the life, trial, &c., of the celebrated Ro- royal procession became visible. I hastened down, that I might be a witness / 
righest hill, and dashing redely through the ravine, rogether with allthe littie} Mi “ M A Wa! of the reception of the royal founder of the temple. At the foot of the hill ’ 
el oaive of green trees, birds singing, &c., made a treat indeed. f eat down | ne camel do od rg 2 oe herself on the platform, and became at once stood 32 young ladies, clad in white, with each a gaily-coloured mantle. her 
and dreamed away half an hour mostdeliciously ; if i were to tell you all the) she Fad filled I . h So enenen: in cenneey San Oe Oe. an ae oe sep ety sta es fogpeme ca Maa ong pater oo 
things that prosenved themselves to ny Seiad dacing thes hell hema me dit | lenge tasdhion — e — te a in the public eye, as the founder. or at | young ladies were intended to represent the 32 states that compose the German ' 
a very respeciab.e volume. After a rest we attacked the next hill ; and after | was habited | I ens nage, of the Female Chartist Association. Miss Walker | Confederation, and their mantles and banners bore the arms and colours of the ; 
good scran.bee, fur our sea legs, with a few slips and some considerable expen- | or nen poy Pp oe and being tall and of prepossessing countenance several ststes. At their head stood another young lady, with a golden wreath f 
ree tg putting, we succeded in surmounting it, wheu we were “ taken aback,” wae heroir e ~~ of grace and dignity in her manner and action, she | Upon her head, as a representative of Germania. She it was who now moved b 
airly * stuck of a heap” by the scene. I cannot say that it was the only idea' asm. St ‘a the cause which she has taken up with so much enthusi- forward to recite a poem to the King, who, meanwhile, had left his carriage, ; 
=a struck me, but | felt very much inclined to exclaim with the Cit’s daugh- curiosity nd era _ the plaudits of some, while others, * from the | and was advancing up the mountain. Another of the young ladies stepped b 
" (wbo, Shit creasing the Alga, Sduily Hianed a print on tho: CUMIN Ml 'enighs beer woman speak,” remained “ silent and breathless,” that they forward to present the King with a garland of oak-leaves, while the remainder P 
—, whee an Alpine scene burst upon her in all its grandeur), “ La! Bo ean aa ; of the fair party lowered their banners in token of obeisance tothe true-heart- 
“1 ata way oue can see!” I certainly agreed with the young lady as regard- | observed h sad rors press toward the platform had ceased, Miss Walker | ed German Prince, the hero of the day. 
e tbe exient of vison, and I strungly suspected that her view ene Ga eetiiden.” ao ve had a few words to say tothe meeting. (Hear, hear.) “* Won- Farther up the hill, and at the foot of the first flight of the steps, another 
ceed that befure me, exherin beauty or extent; describe it I cannot, so you hoecht | h agg would never cease.” [Lwughter ] Who would have | party of young ladies, likewise clad in white, received the King. one of Re ; 
must Imagine t. : y Walker that Mr. Cohen, Miss Susannah Inge, and herself (Miss Mary Anne | stepping forward to thank him, in the name of Bavaria and of tho city of Rat- 1 
We s tuown with our feet hanging over a precipice of no contemptible | ** leoding poe =e been os far distinguished as to be made the subject of a ishon, for having chosen that spot as the site of the German temple. Ne A ' 
height, «#1 ii ed the beauties before us through every pore. About two| (Lau ne antics = tbe Times 1—the Times! Yes, the Times, indeed ! | jesty now prepared to ascend the steps. At this momenta chorus of 
miles {i ¢ her inland wes a very promising-looking village, which really [| could | Su : n d Mr. Cohen had brought all this upon them by this question— | voices, accompanied by wind instruments, and led by the distingushed compo- 
not have dist nzuished from an English one. ‘There was the street uf cottages al ee adies were in the House of Commons for a Parliamentary borough, | ser himself, broke forth into the Walhalla song ; and while the four verses were 
in the lower pert, and, ons chet clevition, among « aiukdst dam. Dente a mre » eh pa. - fascinating sprig of Tory aristocracy were to try to singing, the procession had sufficient time to ascend to the uppermost terrace 1 
or thtee gent emeu’s, or mandarins’, establishments. Fetshed to go there very | revit 1” (Lau eg -_ ee their affections, how could they | The King led the Princess William of Prussia, Prince William of Prussia | ‘ 
g om the gen , and tittering among the ladies.) How the Queen, the Crown Prince led his young consort, to whom he had only 
‘ 
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few days before been united ; then followed the other members of the Royal 
Family, and the rest of the royal party, 

Under the portico the pene paused awhile to listen to the eloquent dis- 
course of the Baron zu Rhem (the Regierungs president), who, in the name 
of Germany, thanked the King for the task he had so gloriously» achieved, and 
at the same time alluded in the happiest manner to a recent festival, that bore 
no little affinity to the one in which they were then engaged—namely, the festi- 
vity in honour of the Cathedral of Cologne ; in both, the orator trusted, they 
beheld pledges for the strengthening unity and well-being of Germany. 

The King’s reply was—** May Walhalls. promote the strengthening and the 
increase of genuine German sentiments ! May all Germans, of whatever tribe 
they be, ever feel that they have cause to be proud ; and may each contribute 
what he can to its glory !” 

When the King had pronounced those -vords, he grasped the golden key of 
the temple, and ashe touched with it tue gate, the ponderous portals flew 
-open, and presented to our astonished view the interior of the sanctuary, res- 
plendent with bronze and marb!e, with its coloss2) ¢ariatides, its golden inscrip- 
tions, and its white ghostlike rows of busts and statves. The King and Queen, 
followed by their suite, entered the Pronays. Again the royal founder of the 
Walhalla exclaimed ; “ May the thought of this newly opened sanctuary pro- 
mote the strengthening and the increase cf genuine German sentiments !” 

The chorus singers had meanwhile ascended t» the gallery of the Naos, and 
now broke forth into the Song of the Bards, also composed by Stunz. The 
King, who immediately on entering the temple had called Von Klenze, the ar- 
chitect, to his side, conversed with him while the cnoral harmony was perform- 
ed, and pointed out to his illustrious guests the details of the building, and ex- 
plained the signification of some of the busts, &c. 

The suu had nearly set when the Ruy+! party quitted the temple to return to 
Ratisbon, and when they reached the foct of the mountain, the evening hid al- 
ready sufficiently advanced to allow the ilumination of the building to com- 
mence. The illumination was effected by Bengsl lights, and these were suc- 
cessively of three different colours—white, scarist, «nd whitish blue. Nothing 
can surpass the magnificence of the appearance of the noble building when its 
colossal forms were made visible by these lights. 

———_—=—- — 


THE LATE Sih W. RAE. 

The subjoined short but satisfactory memoir1 »xtracted from the Edinburgh 
Advertiser. 

‘* His lordship was second son of the late Sir David Rae, Bart., of Eskgrove, 
and in 1815 succeeded to the title on the death of his elder brother, Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir David Rae. He married his cousin Mary, daughter of Colonel 
Charles Stuart, who died in 1839, leaving noissue. The title is thus extinct. 

‘Sir William was called to the bar in 1791; and, on the promotion of Lord 
Craigie to the bench, he was soon after appointed to succeed him as Sherif of 
Orkney and Zetland, from which the shrievalty he was removed to that of Ed- 
inburgh. In the latter he continued till 1819, when he was appointed Lor! Ad- 
vocate for Scotland. Sharing the fate of his political friends, he resigned office 
in 1830, on the accession of Lord Grey's ministry ; and on its removal in 1834 
he was reappointed Lord Advocate: but, retiring with Sir Robert Peel's admi- 
nistration after the short period that the Conservative Government then stood, 
he remained out of office till Sir Robert regained the ascendant as Prime Mi- 
nister about a year ago, when for the third time Sir William Rae became Lord 
Advocate. Sir William was in*l830 admitted one of his late Majesty's Most 
Hon. Privy Council. With the intervals alluded to, \» has thus continued as 
the first law officer of the Crown in Scotland during jhe | ng period of 23 years 
it is generally understood that in the course of that t..1e he had frequently 
waived the promotion to which his position and services gave him a legitimate 
claim ; and, instead of himself ascending the bench (which he declined from the 
most honourable and high-minded motives,) he exerted his influence in promot- 
ing some of his professional brethren (such as Lord Kinedder and Lord Core- 
house,) who had devoted themselves more continuously to the practice of the 
bar, and in whose elevation he rejoiced witha truly fraternal satisfaction. 

“As a lawyer and public man, the charecceristics of Sir W.lliam Rae were 
those of good sense, active business habits, and unpretenJing assidu:ty in the 
discharge of his duties, ratuer than brilliancy of talent and cloguence. During 
the entire period ‘o which we have alluded he was always in Parliament—whe- 
ther out of office or in office—steadily attached to his principles and friends, 
and ever occupied more peculiarly with the multifarious business which had 
reference to Scotland. And although, in the very brunt of the political war- 
fare which prevailed with a greater or less degree of keenness during the pro- 
longed term of his public life, he could not be unscathed in the conflict, yet few 
men in the same position could have borne his faculties more meesly, or carried 
with him to the grave less of the asperities of political antagonism than now 
rest on his memory. His earnest and putriotic exertions, as a private geutle- 





man and meinber of parliament, while out of office, in accomplishing the ad- 
justment of the disordered affairs of this city, won the esteem of many who had 
previously regarded him with political aversion. And we must add, as an 
honourable tribute to his name, that men of all parties unite in a feeling of re- 
gret that Sir W. Rae has been cut off from among us unrequited for his long- 
continued public services, and his disinterested attachment to his public principles. 
In private life it may be regarded as no mean proot of Sir William's estuinable and 
social qualities, that, from their schoolboy days, he was one of the “ dear loved” 
friends of Sir Walter Scott, and other generous spirits, whose ‘ blythesome 





nights’ and days of gladness are now quenched for ever. With regard to 
the official changes rendered necessary by his death, report is already busy, 
and can hardly be mistaken. 
ore 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England have issued a report, in which 
they state, that having considered how provision may be best made for the 
cure of souls out of the limited amount of money at present at their disposal, 
in conformity with the intent and meaning of the Acts 3 and 4 Victoria, ec. 
113, and 4 and 5 Victoria, c. 39, have resolved to recommend to her Majesty 
in Council :— 

“ That grants be made, either in augmentation of the incomes of, or towards 
providing tt houses of residence for, the incumbents of certain benefices 
and churches, with cure of souls—that is to say, being either parish 
churches or chapels with districts legally belonging or assigned there- 
to, in certain classes, subject to limitations now made, or hereafter to be 
made, the commissioners reserving to themseives a rightto decline recom- 


mending a grant in any case in which, from special circumstances, they may ; 


be of opinion that it 1s not expedient. 

‘That the first class consist of grants made unconditionally to benefices or 
churches, with cure of svuuls, as aforesaid, being in public patronage—namely, 
in the patronage of her Majesty (ei her in right of the Crown, or of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, or of the Duke of Cornwall.) of any archbishop or bishop, of any 
dean and chapter, dean, archdeacon, prebendary, or other dignitary or officer, 
in any cathedral or collegiate church, or of any rector, vicar, or perpetual cu- 
rate, assuch ; and that this class of grants be for the present limited to rais- 
ing the average annual net incomes to the following amounts respectively, ac- 
cording to the scale of population preiixed thereto, viz. :— 


Population amounting to.... 2,000 Income.... £150 


«ese. See “ 120 

And so soon as the funds are sufficient, of which due notice will be given :— 
Population amounting to..... 500 Income.... £100 
* DY nth a runkes 500 es 80 


“That the second class consist of grants made to benefices or churches with 
of cure souls, as aforesaid, whether in public patronage, or in private patron- 
age, namely—Any patronage whatsoever, other than upon condition of such 
grants being met by benefactions from other sources, either paid to the com- 
missioners on account of the same benefices or churches, or secured in perpe- 
tuity to the incumbents thereof: and that this class of grants be for the pre- 
sent limited to cases within the followng scale of population and income, 
viz :-— 

Population amounting to.... 2,000 Income below £200 
sy once Lee - ” 150 

‘* That the third class consist of grants made to benefices or churches with 
cure of souls as aforesaid, in consideration of their being situated within the 
places in which any tithes vested in the commissioners, or any tithes io lieu of 
which lands or other hereditaments vested im them were allotted or assigned, 
arise, or bave hitherto arisen, such grants not in any case exceeding the actual 
value of the tithes, lands, or other hereditaments, in respect of which the same 
shall be made.” 


Se el 


POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 

Clerkenwell.—Is that the Law.—Mrs Susannah Wren, a smartly-dressed 
middle-aged woman, wilcof a biscutt-baker aud pastry-couk, in the Lower- 
road, Islington, who appeared to have no slight dash of the virago in her dis 
position, atiended before Mr. Combe on a summons, charged by Mrs Moria 
Willams, ot Ashby-stieet, Clersenwell, under the following circumstances :— 

Toe complainant stated that a few days ago she was walking with her hus 
band and four chiluren through the Lower-rvad, Islington, wnen she «ntered 
the defendant's shop for the purpose of purchasing some biscuti for her ebi!dren 
On her entrance inio the shop she found that nu person was in waiting, where 
upon she knocked on the counter, and reached to the front of the window to 
take some becuits, in doing which she accidentally overset an inkstand, the 

















contents of which weut over the counter. The defendant then made 


pearance, and on seeing what witness had d i i 
the most abueivelanguegs, . rape ergy sn 


her ap- 
: tage, vood 
L and applied to witness very opprobrious epithets 
for having dared to take the liberty of serving herself a tah 0 the iat ian 
the counter. Witness apologised, but this seemed only to increase the rage of 
the defendant, and witness left the shop, when her husband expressed his sur- 
prise on fi .ding that her clothes and those of her children were covered with 
inkspots, Witness returned to the shop and discovered that the ink had been 
rubbed off the counter, and from what she observed of the defendant as she 
was leaving the shop, she could swear that her dress was injured by the de- 
feudant sweeping off the ink on to her and her children’s apparel.—The wit- 
ness here produced the dresses, which were profusely stained with ink. 

Mrs Wren, with an air of haughty indignation, denied having thrown the ink 
over the complainant, or made use of abusive language. She contended, with 
tauch warmth, that Mrs Williams had no right whatever to enter her shop and 
serve herself with biscuits without her consent It was a ‘ privilege” which 


none but herself or herhusband was entitled. to without first asking permis- 
sion. 


Mrs Williams mildly said she could not pretend to the legal knowledge af- 


fected by her opponent, or speak as to the nght of a lady or gentleman help- 
lng themseles on entering a pastry-cook’s shop, but she knew that she had 
frequently done so before, without objection or interruption, as long as she 
paid for the articles she helped herseli to. 

Mr Williams here stated, that bis wife and children were in such a state on 
leaving the defendant’s shop, that he was obliged to take them into the nearest 
house to have their apparel changed. 

Mr Combe asked Mrs Wrea wnat she had to say to the charge of throwing 
the ink upon her customers ? 

Mrs Wren (with an indignant toss of the head): I deny it. I was certain- 
ly vexed at she ink being spilt, and I scraped it off the counter, but not with 
the * pure intent” of throwing it upon ber or her children. 

Mr Combe smilingly observed shat if she did it with the intent to destroy 
the clothes of the complainant cr her children, it was anything but * pure.” 
He suggested that ink.stains might be obliterated by chimecal process. 

Deteudant : On dear yes! A shilling box of salt of lemons will take all the 
Stains Out instanter. (A laugh). 

Mr Combe: Did the lady apologise to you when she upset the inkstand ? 

Mrs Wren: O no, she treated the matter with perfect indifference. 

Mrs Williams: I did make an apology, and you called me a“ wretch,” a 
“monster,” and a * worthless woman.” 

Mrs Wren (slapping the front of the bar with great violence, and looking 
fiercely at Mrs Wijliains): [t's as false as Heaven is true! (The violence of 
the lady's gesticulation provoked a good deal of merriment) 

Mr Combe: Weill, Mrs Wren, you say you did not scrape the ink off the 
counter with the ‘pure inteat”? charged against you; but why did you not 
scrape it towards the inside of the counter instead of the outside, ch? 

Mra Wren: I forgot to dv so in my anxiety to clean the counter. (A 
laugh ) ; 


lt looks very much like an act done purposely.—I must say it looks like it. 
She swears you did it purposely ? 


Oh, some people will swear anything, whilst others will speak the truth. 
My oath ought to be taken as well as hers. 

Mr Combe: But that isnot the law. We can't receive a defendant's oath. 

Mrs Wren (threatrically): Is thatthe law? (A laugh ) Well, at all events 
[am speaking the teuth 

Then you would wish me to believe you on your mere assertion in preference 
to Mrz Williams ou her oath ? 

Ou! Til leave all that to you. 

Mr Combe : Will you satisfy the complainant for the damage done to the 
apparal of herself and children, and youcan ase the “salt of lemons” you 
speak of 1—M:s Wren demurred to this proposal, aad Mr Combe said he should 
tine her 20s. and cosis. 

Mrs Wren: Acn I to have the clothes ! 

Mr Combe: Certainly not. 

Mrs Wren, in a flurried manner, produced her purse, from which she took 
out a sovereign, and threw it on the desk to the clerk, when it fell to the floor 

Clerk: Pray Mrs. Wren, do not exhibit your temper here. 

Mr. ‘Wren, like Sir Fretful Plagiary declared that she ‘‘ was not at all 


out of temper,” and left the court evideutly chagrined at the magistrate’s deci- 
sion, 


(A laugh ) 





Sutntary. 


The Manchester Bank.—From the report presented at a general meeting of 
the shareholders in this speculation, it appears that the whole of the invested 
capital has been lost during the ten years in which it has been in existence. 
The balance-sheet shows a total deficit of £800,000 The chairman frankly 
stated that no shareholder could ever expect to see one penny of his money 
returned ; but he hoped that, when the accounts came to be settled, the call of 
£2 per share necessary to enable the bank to meet its liabilities might be re- 














paid. The general balance was :— 
£ ‘i> € 

Ne Cie Didiects cua ¢ tdamdnk SoM bees owe ees 1,810,462 18 I1 
ee ee ee eee Te 1,794,214 11 11 
Showing a. Mebeiney Of. oiucssa dcccgusecsveccie waeis 16,248 7 0O 
Exclusive of the entire capital of..........-..-..--.- 741,030 0 
And the reserved surplus funds and profit for the year, 

amounting in the aggregate to.........--.---2----- 43,609 8 9 
And making in the whole a total loss of ............---- £800,887 15 9 


A Manchester paper, in remarking on these disclosures, says :— 

‘In the first place, it appears that, ty the agency of this company alone, a 
sum of nearly £800,000 has been lost in manufacturing speculations within 
abuut ten years. If we add the sums known to have been thrown away in like 
manner by other companies, it is not too much to say that little short of one 
million and a half of money has been recklessly dissipated in the manufactures 
of Lancashire within a similar period. Now let any one realise this single fact 
—that manufacturing establishments have been deliberately created and carried 
on with borrowed money to such an extent as to involve the loss—the absolute 
dissipation—of £1,500,000 within ten years, in a single district, and then ask 
himself what must have been the consequence of such a state of things ? 

Captain Drew.--We rejoice to learn from our Portsmouth correspondence 
that the Wasp corvette has been commissioned at Chatham by Captain Drew, 
who so gallantly distinguished himself during the revolt in Canada.— Brighton 
Gazette. 


Important Application of Mesmerism (if true).—The sfficacy of this agent 
important surgical operations has at last been tested in a case of amputation of 
the leg, perfurmed last Satuday week by Mr. Ward, surgeon, Olterton, near 
Worksop, and with the most successful result. The patient, a mrn, had pre- 
viously been mesmerised by a gentleman from York, of high standing in the 
legal profession, whose humanity on this occasion entitles him to the highest 
credit, and he succeeded in rendering him perfectly insensible to the pain of 
perhaps one of the severest operations to which mankind can be subjected 
On being questioned afterwards, he stated that all the sensation he had was an 
indistinct recollection of having heard a crash, but he had felt no pain or in- 
convenience. He was mesmerised, and kept in a state of somnolence during 
the night, and when roused next morning seemed quite refreshed, and again 
mesmerised, and was perfectly unconscious during the course of it, and by tne 
last accounts has going on very favourably The case has oaturally excited 
great interest in that part of the country, as it has opened up quite a new era 
in the medical profession.— Sheffield Iris. 

Tne Italian Character—In my heart I believe that there is less of vain 
glory among Italians, and more of ardent love for what is really great, than 
can be found in any nation of the earth. From the time that Napoleon first led 
his bandit troops over italy, up to the present hour, the majority of her states 
have been in a false, forced, and unnatural position; which has crushed her 
physical strength, and in a considerable degree palsied her enormous intel- 
lectual vigor. Manone spenta I have already seen and heard enough to 
convince me that the country which has given birth tothe greate-t poet, the 
profoundest natural philosopher, the most accomplished statesman, and the 
most inspired artists in every species of labour that indicates the intelectual 
refinement of man, is still the same in type, in temperament, and fine develop 
ment of mental power, as she has ever been. But we need no ghost to tell us 
that circumstances, which have nothing to do with Nature's liberal, nay, par ial 
bounty to her, have veiled her brigh ness. But if ever a people nourished 
unboast:ngly in their heart of hearts an innate consciousness of greatness, itis 
the Italian. A tar different idea is abroad. it is not thus that France tninks 
of them. but it may be, some shall live to learn that it is easier to 
gallop an army roughshod over a whole contivent, than to blot out any distine- 
tive feature that it has pleased God to bestow on any portion of it.—Vasit tu 
Italy, by Mrs. Trollope. 

A new mode of Treatment—A short time ago, an homeopathic. doctor was 
called to attend Baron de C ——, a testy patient, whose malady had resisted 
several methods of treatment. According to our homcopath, nothing could be 
easier than the sick man’s cure. The only thing to be done was, to make him 








smell several times a weeka certain perfume, contained in a little scea* 








bottle. Thissimple mode of treatment, wonderful to tell, 


no effect 
whatever, though the doctor came regularly at the proper toa the 


scent bottle to the nose of the patient, who, one day, at last tired of this olfac- 
tory treatment, asked for his bill. ‘ Five hundred francs,” answered the doc- 
tor. ‘The patient, perfectly unmoved, opened a drawer, from which he took a 
bank-note of five hundred francs, which “ gravely held for a few seconds under 
the nose of the doctor; then, returning it to the drawer, he asked tor areceipt. 
The doctor, who was not contented with this unsubstantial mode of payment, 
has brought an action against the sick man. His principal argument is—** My 
flacon had a great deal of scent, whereas a bank-note,fof five hundred francs 


has none.” 


Ruling Passion for Music.—There is a touching tale of a musician, on the 
verge of death, who rose from his bed to finish a tune a wayward boy, who had 
ran away, had left unfinished. The musician finished the musical » and 
instantjy died. There is another interesting instance on record. nda, the 
celebrated German composer, was the most absent man imaginable ; the follow- 
ing is a remarkable instance :—His wife had just expired in his arms, and Ben- 
da was in an agony of grief. Suddenly, as if struck by an inspiration, he rosh- 
ed to the piano, and drew from it a series of most mournful modulations ; but 
soon interested, in spite of himself, in the succession of chords he played, and 
carried away by his imagination into the realms of fancy,he forgot so completel 

the subject of his inspiration, that a servant having come to ask him if he wou 


send the customary lettres de faire part—* Ask my wife!” answered Benda, 
without stirring. 


The Floating Island, which ‘ revisits the glimpses of the moon” at long in- 

tervals, coming up like a marine monster to breathe, has, according to the 

Carlisle Patriot, again nearly disappeared below the surface of the Derwent- 

water, although the lake is unusually low at this season of protracted drought. 

The Tomb of Juliet.—* As to the tomb of Juliet, it is a stone, the history 

of which is so apocryphal that with the strongest desire to believe that in seeing 

it you look upon the coffin in which she lay, it is difficult todo so. By far the 

most interesting circumstance connected with this rude conenengnes ig the in- 
terest it inspires in people of all nations, and of alldegrees. The ci-devant Im- 
perial Archduehess of Parma has, on dit, a necklace formed of a portion of the 

red stone of which itis made . . . . and the most distinguished ladies of Vero- 

na wear a model of the sarcophagus asa trinket. ‘There is a sort of universal 

fame in this, trivial as is the manner in which it is shown, that was pleasing to 

the devout Shaksperians of the party.”—Mrs. Trollope’s Italy. 

The person.| property of the late Mr. Longman, of Paternoster Row, has 
ees: sworn under the value of 200,000/., principally left to his widow and 
amily. 

The Bishop of Algiers, and a deputation of his clergy, have set out for Italy 

on a mission which has to us more of a literary than a religious interest—that 

of receiving, at Pavia, the remains of Augustin, for the purpose of restoring 
them to the African soil. Augustin died on the 14th August 430. His bedy 

and writings were secretly rescued from the outrages of the Arians, by his dis- 
ciples, and transported into Sardinia. When the Saracens became masters of 
toat Island, Liutprand, king of the Lombards, purchased them and transported 
them to Pavia, his capital. On the 28th of the present month the bishop is to 
consecrate, onthe ruins of Hippona, the monument raised by the clergy of 
France to the memory of the great Doctor; and the relics are to find, as it is 
hoped, their final resting-place at the. same spot, and on the same oc- 
Casion. 

At Pieston agricultural dinner, held on Saturday, Mr. Ochwaite, a farmer,‘in 
making obvervations on the use of artiticial manures such as rape dust and guano, 
staced his conviction that with industry and skill, the British farmer could sup- 
ply the people of this country for the next 200 years, even though they shoul! 
iuerease as they had done for the last twenty. 

If the sum of money expended in making the London and B rmingham Rail- 
way was turoed into pence, and placed in a line, one touching the other the 
length of that line would be 31,915 miles, or considerably more than the cit- 
cumference of tie earth. 


Cider is p'entiful and cheap in Somerset ; at Yetton and Taunton, a very 
good article can be purchased at 5d. per gallon —Uct 16. 


Novelty in Railways.—The directors of the Manchester and Birmingham 
Railway have resolved without one dissentient voice, to form @ junction with the 
Manchester and Leeds at Hants Bank. This is to be effected by means of a 
tunnel, under the very centre of the town, at a depth of twenty feet from the 
surface. The carriages and passengers will have to be raised and lowered by 
means of a steam engine. 

On Monday the South Pool Hounds, after driving’one hare into the sea, where 
uliey pureved and took it, pressed the second so closely that afier about two 
hours’ run without intermission or fault, it had no other alternative as a last 
resource but to dash through the large and populous village of South Pool, near 
Kingsbridge, where it entered the George Inn, and quietly secreted itself 
amoung the old casks, under the protection of the landlord, Mr Stidworthy, 
who did not betray the confidence reposed in him, but humane!y spared its life, 
aod subsequently restored it to that liberty which instinct had taught it to 
preserve.— Exeter paper. 

The Season —As a proof of the extreme mildness of the present season, a 
bunch of out-door grapes was forwarded to us yesterday from Hailsham, being 
the second crop produced from the same vine. In this town also, there are 
several vines exhibiting second bloom in the open air. The lilacs, in some 


situations in our neighbourhood, have also put forth second blossoms.—Sussex 
Advertiser. 


Singular Circumstance.—A bull, the property of Mrs Middleton, of Herm- 
inglory Grey, Cambridgeshire, was missed tue Ist of last month. Seventeen 
days efver the animal was discovered alive in a ditch, fastened by the nose to 
the ground, ina dreadful state of emaciation. It appears the bull, having got 
into the ditch, had trod on the chain appended to the ring in its nose, and 
the ditch being of stiff clay, the chain had become strongly embedded in the 
soil ; the cartulage of the nose being particularly tender, had had not been able 
tu extricate the chain. ‘The animal is now recovering. 

Advantage of Befriending a neighbour.—In 1811, Geo. Wilson, of Biddick, 
in this county, emiyrated to North America, having previously borrowed 20s. 
from Thomas Robson, a neighbour, to assist him in effecting that object, under 
a promise to remember him if ever he had it in his power. Robson was then 
a barksman ; but he has lately been employed pomping water in Cassep pit. 
Oo Monday week he received a letter fromthe executors of Wilson, »ppris- 
ing him that he had recently died at Poiladelphia, United States, end bequea- 
tued him money and property to the value of about 7,0001. 

A Wealthy Beggar.—On Friday last, a: the Guildhall, Bath, a miserable 
looking object, named Thomas Burt, was charged with being found begging 
in the Upper Borough Walls. On his being searched at the station house,about 
77\. were discovered in sovereigns and silver, concealed in a girdle that he 
wore round his waist. He was commiited for fourteen day's hard Jabour to 
the House of Correction, and the expenses of his maintenance in prison were 
ordered to be defrayed out of his * private purse.” It was mentioned that 
this man has money inthe Shaftesbury Bank to the amount of 1,2001., be- 
sides an income of 8s, per week. 


The University. —The Marquis of Drogheda entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, during the present term. His lordship, who is in hs 17th year, 1s the first 
nobilis or filius nobilis, who hae been a student of this college for many years 
--the ‘ast members of the nobility who received their education here having 
been Lords Mountnurris aod Adair, and the Hon Randal Plunket. 

The English Fire Side-—The warming principle of the open fire-place, 
even in its present defective form, has great advantages over any system of 
closed stoves. The bright radient beat from it fulfills in the best manner the 
objects for which the closed fire is su defective. It is projected to any dis- 
tance against the walls, floor, and furnitare, causing them, secondarily to 
warm, instead of chilling, the air and ourselves. They become so many 
stoves of a gentle warmth, which cannot damage the air flowing by them 
Of all these the carpet is, perhaps, the most perfect secondary stove, if the 
fender be not too high; and next to it may be the articles of furniture facing 
the fire. ‘The radient heat also supplies that ready stock which it is desira- 
ble to have projected iuto our clothing before and especiclly after, exposure to 
much cold or damp. Though habitually sitting over a fire is an excessive 
and unwholesome use of it, Leannot doubt that the occasional “ roast at the 
fire” is very beneficial; while, provided with this resource when chilly, we are 
enabled to reside ina much more cvo! and invigorating atmosphere than would 
»therwise answer. This habitual residence in a fresh atmosphere renders us 
much less chilly than our continental neighbours. Hence Englishmen have 
not their sluggish aversion to go frequently out of doors during a winter's day, 
and are able, to their surprise, to ride in open vehicles in weather m whieh 
they would not attempt it without much more wrapping up. To this fresh. 
ness of the air of our houses, and to the activity and readiness to go out 
which it imparts, I have little hesitation in attributing as the chief cause, the 
characteristic ruddiness of English children, and the lengthened period te 
which women here maintain their looks. 

Nevel Punishment —We were not a little amused lately to see paraded by 
the bel. man of Helensburgh a notorious theif the town-crier, at the most pub- 
lic plaees, proclaiming the fellow to be an incorrigible thief, at the same time 
warning the leges to mack him, and take care of their pirperty —Glasgow 





| S.ngular Pledge.—A young woman went into ® pawnbroker's establishment, 








not many miles from Kilmarnock, the other day, with a basket containing a 
quantity of china, which she wished to pledge with “mine uncle,” for two 
pounds. After examining the contents of the basket, he gravely stated that 
he could only advance the half of that sum. In reply to his statement, she 
seid she was a servant, and that the articles were the property of her m'stress, 
whom she would require to consult before taking the money. She therefore 
left the office for that purpose, and in a short time returned with the basket, 
saying that her mistress would take what was offered. ‘Mine Uncle” again 
glanced into the depository of the precious ware, and saw that it appareutly 
contained the same goods that he formerly examined. The cash was then paid 
to the woman, who immediately left the house, and the basket was carefully 
set aside. In a short time afterwards, a feeble cry was heard by the broker 
issuing from the basket, which he again examined, and in which, to his utter 
astonishment, he found a fine child, carefully wrapt up in fiannel, and over 
which a slight covering of china had been ingeniously placed for the purpose 
of deception. The pawnbroker, it is said, apolied to the authorities for a nurse 
to the lutle pledge, but he was told that, like other pledges, he was bound- to 
keep it for twelve months, and if not redeemed atthe end of that time, to 
bring it to the hammer like other pawned property !—Ayr Observer. 
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Weare without later advices from Europe. 











PRUSSIA. 

Every friend of representative government and of limited rule will rejoice 
at the progress which the principles of such government are making through- 
out all civilized nations. That of Prussia in particular offers a noble and heart- 
stirring example, which, like a mighty pulsation will carry its effects far and 
wide from the immediate impulse whence it emanates. A Prussian representa_ 
sive deliberative assembly exists for the first time, and is carrying on its pro. 
ceedings in Berlin ; and what renders the institution more graceful in itself as 
well as more impressive on the public mind there, is, that it is not an institu- 
tion demanded, but one voluntarily accorded by the King; whose power, 
though absolute in fact, has been placed by himself under the restraints which 
his affectionate regards for his people have deemed necessary or judicious for 
the promotion of their welfare and comfort. 

To understand this properly, it may be well to glance at the construction of 
this Deliberative Council. The Kingdom of Prussia is an union of several smaller 
states which have successively been added to the dominion of the House of 
Brandenburg. In each of these states (Staende) the provincial business has 
been carried on by representative members, but the whole being under the fina] 
control of the King. The advantage as well as the popularity of a measure 
which should combine the wisdom of the states and the power of the ruler in 
one system of legislation,was understood by the late King of Prussia, and it is 
now carred into execution by his wise and benevolent successor. The pro- 
vincial governments, being as we have said representative, appoint their se- 
veral committees from their distinct collective assemblies, who are to repair to 
the capital upon being summoned by the King, and to form there a deliberative 
National Council. 

Two or three things however are observable with respect to this institution , 
first, it has not a charter of establishment, but simply appears as a pre- 
sent grace ; not but that being once introduced it will establish itself, and the 
manner of is origin has all the character of a boon; secondly, the Committees 


of States are called together, not for the discussion of general matters, nor to | 
propose or forward the general legislation of the country, but expressly to be 
consulted upon specified subjects. In the present case those subjects are, 1, 
The details relative to promised reductions in the Public Taxes; 2. The es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive system of Rail Roads; 3. The enactment of 
a law for the regulation of Private Rivers. By this limitation of business there 
is a tacit assertion of the original power of the King, and thus the way ic 
paved for a gradual extension of the representative privilege, whilst it avoid, 
the shock of what might otherwise amount to a political revolution. 

If our view of the matter be correct, this new Body is not intended to be 
subdivided, at least for the present ; it is essentially a Council, not an Estate 
and its powers will be effective just in proportion to its approach to unanimity, 
it is a noble, and it is a prudent beginning of popular and constitutional govern- 
ment ; it will tend to make the Royal house of Prussia still more deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the people, and so powerfully will it strike upon the minds of 
those who live in adjacent countries, as to hasten the coming of the time,—an 
inevitable consummation—when representative governments shall be general, 


if not universal. 

The first meeting of the New Prussian Assembly took place at Berlin on the 
18th October ; the members were severally introduced to the King, in the 
morning ; the session wes opened by Count Von Armin, Minister of the Interior ; 
and the evening of the day was celebrated in a most magnificent manner, by a 
dinner given by his Majesty to the members, concluding by their adjourning 
to the Queen’s drawing rooms. 
ment been introduced in Prussia ; 
watch the “signs of the times,” and, promptly meeting or anticipating the 


Thus happily and wisely has popular govern- 


a sagacious monarch and his ministers will 


desires of the people, thereby render more gracious the privileges which 
would otherwise be claimed in the progress of public opinion. 





MR. O'CONNELL AND THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY. 

So the great Agitator is at length put upon his defence. Hitherto he has 
been contented to enjoy the Rent, drawn from the hard earnings, the meagre 
pittances of the most wretched classes in Ireland, and to laugh at the sneers 
and the invectives with which he has been assailed for his selfishness ; but he 
has found an adversary in his career, even among those whom he professed | 
most to serve ; one also, not of the unthinking mult itude who are but too apt | 
io echo the last popular cry even though it were in direct opposition to that | 
which preceded it, but one whose associations are among the aristocracy of the 
land, a peer of name and ancestry second to none among the subjects of Great 





Britain, a catholic to boot, who has held faithfully and sacredly to the creed of 
his forefathers, has well upheld the name he bears, has never made outrageous | 
remonstrance because the laws prohibited him from a share in the legislation | 
on account of his religion, and who now adopts gracefully the privileges which } 
a revisal of those laws accords to him. The Earl of Shrewsbury, a Talbot, turns 
round on the Agitator, and accuses him virtually, of agitation for his private 
emolument, of trafficking in patriotism for the sake of reward, of exhibiting 
the motions but concealing the motive cause, in short of making Ireland the | 
watchword, and booty the object. 
And how does Mr. O'Connell answer this! Openly, at least ; he does not, | 
-to use a parliamentary expression—blink the question, but, frankly enough | 
lays claim to “ the Rent,” founding it—but read his own words ; 
“« My claim” says Mr. O°Connell “1s this. For more than twenty years be | 
fore emancipation, the burden of the cause was thrown upon me. I had to ar- 
range the meetings—to prepare the resolutions—to furnish replies to the cor- | 
respondence—to examine the case of each person complaining of practical 
grievances—to rouse the torpid—to animate the lukewarm—to control the vio- | 
lent and inflammatory—to avoid the shoals and breakers of the law—to guard | 
against multiplied treachery—and at all times to oppose, at every peril, the 
powerful and multitudinous enemies to the cause 
In other words he gets up a speculation, takes upon himself its manage- 
ment, harangues, exaggerates, wakens up into grievances matters which people 
had never thought or dreamt of, persuades where he can, bullies where he can- 
not persuade, mixes some real with much imaginary evil, in his complaints 
puts his country in a ferment, carries his point, and demands “the reward o! 
his labors.” In the course of that demand he tells his hearers of the amount of 
emolument he hes given up for their sakes, of the honours at the Bar which 
awaited him, of the offers of promotion which he rejected, of the legal fame 
which he has sacrificed, and all at the altar of patriotism. Verily it has 


She Albton. 


it to be the reward which true patriotism seeks, and still less the reward which, 
an independent patriot wuuld defend the right of. 

We are not about to assert that Mr. O'Connell has not served his country. 
but we doubt the impeccable virtue of him who even desires a pecuniary re- 


ward for services of such a nature. Whetherhe be in right or in error, if a 
man be conscientiously in earnest in the public cause, let him seek his reward 
in his own bosom, and not in levies upon the miserable poor who have hardly 
wherevvithal to furnish for their own necessities. But he calls himself, and 
affects to glory in the title, —“the hired servant of Ireland.” He is no such thing : 
he comes forward of his own accord, boasts how largely he can benefit her, how 
greatly he can ameliorate her condition, promises to forego his chances of ho- 
nours, dignities, wealth and fame, provided that the Irish will give him ‘ The 
Rint” instead of those chances. They believe in his efficiency, they trust to 
his professions, and they tax themselves to comply with his demands. He has 
hardly yet established the proof of his immaculate purity . 


: THE NEW LUNACY BILL. 

The New Lunacy Bill, intended for remedying many important defects in the 
manner of treatment to the unfortunates who come within its jurisdiction, and 
for placing in greater security the property belonging to them, has become the 
law of the land, and Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst is taking prompt and active 
steps to carry it effectively into operation. Unhappily there has hitherto been 
a blamea)le laxity in these matters in England, which have tended to material 
expense in carrying a commission of lunacy through its forms ; much partiality 
and some injustice in the manner of giving custody of the lunatic, and charge 
of property ; and delays and confusion from the want of a firm and uniform 
mode of transactirig business of this unhappy nature. To the energies, not 
less than to the legal knowledge and experience, of the learned lord who now 
adorns the exalted station of Lord Chancellor, the country owes a large debt 
of gratitude,for the zeal as well as judgment, with which his endeavours at im- 
provement in the state of the laws and in their administration has been attend- 
ed; and well it is to be hoped that he will be long spared to preside over the 
highest court of British judicature. 

Instead of inferior officers, however respectable, of the courts, this important 
and responsible charge will now be confided to “ Commissioners in Lunacy ” 
having especial functions and duties to discharge, unmixed with matters of any 
miscellaneous nature. Their business will be, prompt and full enquiry into the 
condition of those who are brought under their official cognizance, to have 
them placed in security and watched with due tenderness, having regard to 
their possible recovery, to make secure all property to which they have legal 
claim, to prevent unjust litigation, and still more, the possibility of sinister ends 
in any claiming party or relative, and, in short to blend humanity, justice, and 
protection. 





CANADA. 
We learn that Mr. Baldwin has been again defeated in his attempt to obtain 


a seat inthe Legislature. This, surely, is alesson of importance, and shows 


how deeply the late proceedings have met the public disapprobation. Where 
is the great popularity of the new ministry now t Where the healing effects 
of the ‘“ Responsible Government” system? 


From the Toronto Herald. 

In our last impression we had barely room to announce the gratifying fact. 
that the radical Attorney General had been defeated in the Second Riding. 
We then only gave the majority—we now subjoin the state of the poll in each 
township :— 

Dugan.--Toronto, 177, Chinguacousy, 177, Albion, 100, Caledon, 53, To- 
ronto Gore, 20. Total 527. 

Attorney General.—Toronto, 150, Chinguacousy, 147, Albion, 68, Caledon, 
82, Toronto Gore, 37 Total 484.—Dugan’s majority 43. 

‘The Conservative majority as shown by the poll books is 43 ; but the actual 
majority was 50, as seven Returning Officers or poll clerks voted for the gov- 
ernment candidate, in dire contradiction to the 32d clause of the Election Law, 
aud iu defiance of the objections of counsel 

Thus, in a riding formerly Mackenzie’s stronghold, the radical government 
candidate has been beaten by the force of a constitutional and loyal manifesta- 
tion which, notwithstanding the personal character of Hr. Baldwin, his political 
standing, and the whole force oi executive influence in his favour, was powerful 
enough to carry all before it. 








Mr. C. W. Pames, assisted by M. Meeker, Jas.&. Smith, J. B. Humphreys, 
J. W. Ewing, and J. T. Dent, is anthorized to receive subscriptions for this 
Paper in the Western States. 





*,.* Very many of our exchange papers hoae not mentioned the receipt of 
the Plate of Westmineter Abbey, especially in Canada. As a copy is forward- 
ed for every paper we shall be glad to hear if in any instance it has miscarried. 

——. =. 


Che Brana, 





Park Theatre.—Comedy has resumed its ascendency at this house. Mr 
and Mrs. Brougham, and Mr. Placide have returned to their posts, and we 
trust they may attract good houses. The staple of the week has been “ Love's 
Sacrifice,” a play which was very popular during the preceding series of co 
medy, and which continues to owe much to the excellent acting of Mrs. 
Brougham, and Messrs. Abbott, Brougham, and Fisher. A new play called 
‘* Alma Mater,” from the pen of the author of ** London Assurance,” is in re- 
hearsal, and the farce of ‘‘ The Boots of the Swan,” has been produced here. 
This last we have not yet seen, but if it come up to the representation at the 
little Olympic, it will be a good card. A farce called ‘‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” is also in preparation. 

Bowery Theatre.—The main feature here at present, is the extraordinary per- 
formance of a strong man, a modern Hercules, whose feats really must be 
seenand not described ; credit could not be given to description, in the mat- 
ter. 


Mitchell's Olympic Theatre —What can we say in addition to the measure 
of encomium which justice compels us to utter respecting the entertainments 
here? Nothing, except that neither the labors of the manager, nor the satis- 
faction of the audience ever flag, nor does the prosperity of the establishment 
deserve. 

CONCERTS. 

Mr. Max Bohrer’s Concerts.—The concert given by this capital artist, at 
the Tabernacle, on the 25th ult., was attended by all the Dilettanti of the city, 
and gave a satisfaction which we lack power to describe. In one of his per- 
formances, altho’ a long one, he received a cheering and continued encore with 
which he very good-naturedly complied. 

On Thursday evening, the Ist inst., he gave the last concert of the present 
series; and, notwithstanding the bitter inclemency of the weather, there was 
a large company present. We regret to add that M. Bohrer was so very se- 
riously indisposed, that he deemed it necessary to make an apology for any de 
fect that might be found in his performances. ‘This was altogether unnecessa- 
ry, however, for it was a very charming affair. 


’ 


Mrs. Loder has twice sung the “ Parti ma tu ben mio” of Mozart, beauti- 


fully as far as concerns her own part of the music, but being originally intend- 
ed to have an obligato accompaniment of the Clarionet,—making it thus a kind o¢ 
duet,—it lost much of its effect through the thin accompaniment of a Pianoforte, 
although played with all the force and taste of Mr. Timm. 

Mr. Braham's Concert.—This took place at the New York Society Libra- 
ry’s Saloon, on Thursday evening. We could not well be presefit in both pla- 
ces, and according to the Devonshire damsel’s argument, “ St. Paul's won't run 
away,’ w° caught Mr. Bohrer flying, and cau return to the gem of British vo- 
calists On his next occasion. 


ever. 


We hear, however, that he was as fascinating as 





* received its reward,” and that an ample one, though we can hardly conceive | Mr. J. S. Mascett's Concert, at the Apolla Rooms.—We earnest'y call the 


December 3, 
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attention of our reader to a concert for the benefit of Mr. J. S. Masset who 
has been long and favourably known in this city for his vocal abilities, and 
equally so for the readiness with which he has given his services on all ‘ce 
sions when they could be rendered available for the advantage of others. That 
this kind disposition is well recognised, is proved by the host of volunteers who. 
come forward in his behalf when he thus makes his a 


ppeal to general patronage, 
and we trust and believe that his appeal will meet with a liberal response. The 


concert will take place on Friday ecening next at the Apollo Rooms. 

Philharmonic Society—The first concert of this Society was advertised a 
month ago, and we believe that it was unavoidably postponed in consequence 
of the very great orchestral strength required at the Park Theatre for the per- 
formance of “ The Israelites in Egypt.” That engagement being now termi- 
nated, the original objects of the society are resumed, and we find it proposed 
by them to give their First Concert on Wednesday evening next, the 7th inst., 
atthe Apollo Rooms. We sincerely hope that this Association, the meritori- 
ous objects of which all who have considered them will acknowledge, may 
meet with ample encouragement and patronage from all lovers of music. 

One point of excellence may fairly be anticipated in the performances of 
this society, that namely of close precision ; for the members have now played 
so repeatedly together, that we really expect to find New York audiences 
astonished at the effects which so large and well-practised a band can produce. 
The following we believe to be a fair estimate of their forces, independently 
of Pianists and Vocalists ;—21 violins, 6 tenors, 4 violoncellos, 4 Double 
Basses, 2 Flutes, 1 Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 2 Oboes, 2 Bassoons, 4 Horns, 3 
Trombones, 2 Trumpets, 1 Double Drum, 1 Contra Fagotto ;—a splendid 
band, and every member of it effective in his particular department. 

Among the gems of instramental composition to be given on this occasion, we 
can imagine that Beethoven’s Grand Symphony in C minor, will be the great 
treat of the evening ; but there are other things which will gladden the hear- 
ing of musical critics; for instance, Weber's Overture to “« Oberon,” the 
quintette by Hummel, for Pianoforte and stringed instraments,—the piano part 
by that tasteful young artist, Scharfenburg—and the new overture by Kalli- 
woda. This last has never yet been played in this country, but the name of 
the composer is a passport for its favorable reception. 


——$——— 





R J. S. MASSETT’S CONCERT.—J. S. MASSETT respecifully intimates to his 
: friends and the public, that his Benefit Concert will take place on Friday even- 
ing next, Dec. 9, atthe Apollo Rooms; on which occasion the following Ladies and 
Gentiewen iave in the kindest manner volunteered their valuable assistance— Mes- 
dames Horn, and Loder; Messrs Hore, Phillips Raymond, Rosier Timm (who will pre- 
side at the Piano Forte), Wm. A. King, W. U. Hill (Leader of Quintett Band), Otto 
&c.&c Tickets $1 each, to be had at the Music Stores. Dec. 3 lt. 








MRS. E. HILTON, 
No. 84 Broapway. 
ELEGANT FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
’ (On the European Plan ) 
] RS. HILTON having recently fitted up this House. at great expense, solicits its in- 
spection by Gentlersen desirous of obtaining beautiful Apartments. 

This House was built expressly for a first class Lodging House, and is admirably ar- 
oe for its object. No private dwelling, it is believed, is Kept more perfectly neat 
and quiet. 

Mrs. Hilton assures her patrons. that in addition to the atte:.tion of the best ervants, 
aa oy ae oy shall be wanting on her part to secure their entire comforts. 

ct. 8-4L* e-0- Ww 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail trom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every mouth, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, — \C; Anthony, jr March 8, July 8, Nov. S{April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, “16, “* 16, ‘“ MiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, a. = * a7 a © 
Emerald, ,Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec S| ‘* 24, “ 24, ‘ 9% 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “« HK, * 36, “30am 3, Oct. 3, Fak. 2 
Ville de Lyon, (C. Stoddard, ~~ ” eae oe eS 
Albany, |Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ‘© 24, * 9, “ 94 
silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderhold!}| ** 16, * 6, ‘“ déiuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castott, “mm * 2a * ye. =.= 
Duch W’Orleans,|A. Richardson.jJJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t| ‘* 24, “ 924, * 2@ 
Sully, WCThompsoi| *“ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* I6J/Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W. W. Pell. 684 - “ o4qp CS 8, “« Te 


These vessels are all of the first ¢lass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accom mudations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.| each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Londcn onthe 7th, 17th, ane 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. Days of on | from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. | London. 
1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
10! * 97, *" 97, “ 97 
20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
n° hf? ey ¢ 








St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 


|W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May ], 
S. B. Griffing, - oe 6 
|T. Britton, “eh * " 


'J.M. Chadwick Feb. Oct. 


Sept. 





Wellington, 'D. Chadwick, “me * HM, mf * oo * 
Quebec, F H Hevard,} ‘* 20, ‘ 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Phi'adelphia, jHovey, Marchi, July 1, Nov. i) “* 17, * 17, “ 17 
Switzerland, iChadwick, a. = ©, “nm * Ff * | * 
HendrickHudson E E Morgan, | ‘* 20, “ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttieston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; * 17, * 127, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Gris vold, “RD §* a * Ff. ee FS 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 90, * 20, * Q0\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par~ 
ceis, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South st. 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
ELGIAN STS AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. | From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. | On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842. 
7th Aug. ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct., ” 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,”” 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the planof a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 
taking of the same. : 

The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, aad Steward’s tees included for $97 624, exclusive of wiues. 
An experienced Surgeon pony tv — ste 

assag é er information, y 

manta ¢ aeuaiiaait wees * W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo}, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 


; $ P ach other in the following order. viz‘— 
every month; the ships to succeed each o Days.of Sailing ai 














i , ay Sailing from New 
Ships. | Captains. (Days of vork. | Liverpool. m 
atric .é. ano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Apri 
remap — rt 13) “ 13; ** =13'Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 4 
| North America,'A. B. Lowber,| ‘19, ‘ 19, ‘* 19 * i io bd 
olli ss 95 “ 625 os 96) * 13, 13, 1 
Rosclus, |J. Collins, 25, ’ 7 “A o 7 0 19 
| Europe, |4.C-Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dee. J+ April 2) (1 Oe Og a5 
J oe 7 " ’ 
—— PP’ allen “13, “ 13,“ 340ct. 1, Feb. 4, June ! 
pe “ a] oy ’ “ “ 19 “ 19 “ i “ > Lad 
wr Rg lereppers “as 95) a 1 OB, 8 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan }, May : 9 a “ 19, ve 4 
“oe ’ 
eoWhitney, |Thompeon, | «13, « 13, “ 13INov. J, March, July | 
% . . ‘ “é 19 “ 19 7 y 
Seeriden,” Sepeveten, “ 25° “ 95, % SB “ a ae a3 
cee ne Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June : re - “ 95, “ % 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, “17, * 75 ’ aug. 3 
United paven, jertee, . = . + 7 - , April de “ z 
Sante, \Skiday "lela * & «= ems & 2s 
Oxford,’ 1J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July I) “ 19, “ rn 
These ships are ‘all of the first class, and ably commanded . with eleganl is ixed at 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liver} lud- 


r y 1c 
$100, without wines or oe and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, 
wines stores. and bedding. letters, 
"Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsi vie for AY crefor. 
parcels,or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are a Engiand, 
Avents for snips Oxford, North Anne Ee ee Sau ARSHALL, NY 
New York, and Cambridge DARING. BROT ERS & v0. Live 1’ 
B ips S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield, anc Ynited States, 
Agents for ships y, Yirg ROBERT KERMIS. Ny. we 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co. siver . snston 
Agent¢ for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George “ene ’ 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st.. : iverpoo! 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., 1 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan Ch artiye Co.. New York. 





WM. & JAS.BROWN & Co., Liverpoo, 
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